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e THE NEW 


Chambers’s Eneylpedia 


_ FEBRUARY 18, 1893. 


NEWEST SCHOOL BO OKS 
ROBINSON’S NEW ARITHIETICS 


Just issued, not only retain the sterling strength, directness, and simplicity of Robin- 
gon’s Progressive Arithmetics, upon which they are based, but also present much new 
material and embody such changes as were deemed necessary to thoroughly modernize 
the Series. 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic, 


is an orderly development of funda- 
mental principles by concrete examples 
and by lessons appealing to the ex- 
perience and observation of children, 
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Robinson’s New Rudi- 


ments of Arithmetic .30 


Covers more ground than the Primary but 
is an excellent beginners’ book to precede 
Robinson’s New Practical where a two- 
book course is desired. Objective treat- 
ment, clear, direct methods, and an abun- 
dance of concrete problems are marked 
features of the work. 


; ’ 

Robinson’s New Prac- 

tical Arithmetic -65 
Hundreds of teachers have said of the earl- 
ier work that the best arithmetic they ever 
saw was Robinson’s Practical. Besides 
containing all the merits of the previous 
work, the New Practical is improved at 
every point. The revision has been thor- 
ough and systematic. 


Just Added to Our New Series of 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 
Marmion; A Tale of Flodden Field. 


By Sir Watrer Scorr, Bart. With a portrait 
of. the Author and a "Map of Flodden Field. 
r2mo, Boards, 247 pages, - 40 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. 
in Character. 


International 
Based upon Census Returns of 1890-1892. 


THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES 


Macaulay’s Second Essay Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
on the Earl of Chatham Night 


The Sir Roger de Cover- Irving’s Sketch Book— 
ley Papers, from the Ten Selections - 
Spectator 


Shakespeare’s 
Caesar 


New Type, New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps, Low in Price, 


-20 7 - “ 


Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate and Easy of Reference, 
it is Specially Adapted for School Use. 


- .20 


THIS GREAT WORK NOW READY. 


20 
Scott’s Ivanhoe 


-50 


.40 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special terms for introduction. 
* Educational Bulletin’’ of new books, Catalogue Sections, and Circulars 
free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


Julius 


- - .20 





Scott’s Marmion - - 
rile for 24 


publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, 
715-717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“Tt is better to be sure than to be sorry. 

It is better to be sure you get Dixon’s ‘“‘ American Graphite” 
pencils, than to be sorry when you find you have pencils with gritty 
or brittle leads. ‘“ Dixon’s ‘American Graphite” pencils are 
made in 10 degrees of hardness, suitable for any class of work, and 
are unequaled for smooth, tough and uniform leads. Be sure 
you get them and you will not be sorry. If not familiar with them, 
mention N. Y. Scuoot Journat and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. 
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School Supplies. 
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LECTURERS 


And all using thee OPTICAL LANTERN 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 
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make any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satis/a tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Incorporated) 











J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches,&c, 


WESF TROY, Wr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 


Acting Static Electrical Ma- : 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
185i— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. —1893 


JANUARY i, 1893. 
Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabilities, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
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Ideal Keyboard. 


The Universal has the type- 
bar touch. Send for a circu- 
lar describing the develop- 
ment. - - - - - 


Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





S Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 
3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggrega'e $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated), 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120}4 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Teachers seeking tions and attr, Cc. B. RUGGLES & Co., 
=~ > wae a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
reased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for apn increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Secures good positions for gocd teachers with gecd records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, Sendesitien seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among cur rej ular patrcns. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tuters. Now is the 
best time to register ior fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are —- for teachers, 

Cc. J. AL ERT, Manager. 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as f 


.”—-HERBERT SPENCER, 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,’’ but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 





For thirty years endorsed by leadin, 





rostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 
ude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 
health, there is no remedy of equal value. 


hysicians 


RGty @ 


and many of the best educators in the world. The formula accompanies each package. Pamphlet free on @Je 


application to us. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. asth St., New York. 
Also Gretby 


y’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 59 cents. 


None genuine without this signature —™~ 


Payable in postage stamps. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 







DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 


ies preparation of apart. Send for samples, 
B ’ PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100. 
W. AKER & C0.’S No.1, Fits 16moto8vo, - - 26 1,50 
= large 8vo, and Smal 


Geographies. - - .35 2.50 


\\BreakfastCocoa < : - ‘Sahm 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot 6r 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
momical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


graphies, - .50 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. 





School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE txshte°src: 
fully classitied and impartially described. 128 
pages. Price 6 cents. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO.,. New York & Chicago, 











JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 


FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


35/1, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 












MAGIC LANTERN 


Ravet is immense. 


-ers, and ship to all parts of the 
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AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means ofobject teaching for 
Colleges, Schoola, and Sunday Schools. Our as 
sortment of Views, illustrating Arr, Science, History, 
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world 


wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 
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REMINGTON 


‘Teaches Neatness, 
Care, 
Accu racy, 
Observation. 


Reveals Errors in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 

Punctuation, 
Capitalization. 
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Standard 


Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 





For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproached. 

With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 
at sight by any child who can read, the study of a composition is much 
facilitated. he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love of 
motion. As prirters are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
print wi.l become so. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





‘* Reading maketh a ready man, 


Writing maketh an exact man.”’ 





Over Two Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the yous ing ied’s exact - spelling, punc- 
USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many fold 


Manufactured by 


*HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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=|HE inauguration of Grover Cleveland on 
a] the 4th of March will receive more at- 
tention this year than the ceremony 
usually attracts. The reason is that the 
study of “current events” and civil gov- 
ernment has begun to penetrate the 
school-rooms. A great event like this the teacher has 
usually passed over as coolly and indifferently as if 
it did not represent the action of 60,000,000 of the most 
intelligent people on the globe. 
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What is the relation of the course of study to the re- 
sults of teaching? It oftentimes provokes wonder 
when the narrow course of study of the colleges of forty 
or fifty years age is examined, to find that such a large 
proportion of those graduated attained to eminence. 
Did this come from the course of study, the teacher, 
or the pupil? The course of study covered Latin, 
Greek, sometimes a modern language, the elements of 
physics ; there were lectures on literature, there were 
debates and essay writing. A graduate of Yale who has 
attained to over eighty years when asked as to the bene- 
fit of the college to him said, “It made my surroundings 
known to me.” And is not this the real end of educa- 
tion in every kind of school? And isnot the teacher 
an interpreter ? 


> 


It is quite remarkable that so few of those who are 
put at the head of educational affairs, as state or city 
superintendents’ follow the example of Horace Mann. 
No one can read his life without seeing that his effort 
was to obtain better teaching. From his reports, lately 
looked over, thousands of sentences might be culled in 
which the one thought is the possibility that the work 
done in the schools could be on a higher plane. And 
yet a man will take an office where he comes in contact 
with 1,000 or 10,000 teachers and hold it for five or ten 
years and leave matters no better for having been there. 
The question that is usually asked when the new man 
comes in is, “ What will he do?” and it is usually an 
swered, “ Nothing ;” and the reply is usually entirely 
correct. 


> 


When a teacher’s work begins to have the character- 
istics of a treadmill it is prima facie evidence that the 
teacher needs rest. Inspiration and enthusiasm have 
had an absolute divorce from overwork ; and the teacher 
who lacks enthusiasm is like the watch without its main- 


spring. The remedy lies more in change, perhaps, 
than in idleness. Leave school for a term, for a year if 
need be, and do something else ; then come back to the 
school-room fresher and brighter for contact with out- 
side influences, and mayhap more content, easier to 
please, and with more abundant energy to be pleased. 

Sometimes, too, it may happen that after a long term 
of service in one grade, or school, or village, even, a 
teacher will do better justice to himself and his school 
to seek a new field of labor in the same line, It not in- 
frequently happens that this serves to increase the ap- 
preciation of merit on both sides, and after an experi- 
ence in some other department of the same work, the 
teacher will return revivified and find himself warmly 
welcomed where before his presence had come to be 
indifferently recognized. 


> 


A good many are looking with alarm at the action 
of European governments in calling for gold in our pos- 
session. Under the Bland and Sherman acts our govern- 
ment has piled up a half billion of silver dollars in the 
treasury at a cost of a hundred million more than it 
is worth. The Europeans see this—they believe we 
are not going to be able to meet a demand for gold 
that may be made. A good subject for the school- 
room, 


> 


The value of co-operation among teachers has been 
established by the success of every strongly united effort 
to which they have lately lent themselves. Current, im 
a series of similar endeavors that have served the double 
purpose of bringing the work of the schools to the 
notice of the public and adding to the financial resources 
of important societies, is the plan of the Brooklyn 
Teacher’s Aid Association to hold a great school fair im 
the Academy of Music in April next. The collection of 
material for the World’s fair at Chicago, makes the at- 
tempt a timely one, and we congratulate Brooklyn upon 
one more stirring up and popularizing of its school in- 
terests. It must do the city good through an improved 
appreciation of its schools, and it will, in all probability, 
advance the exchequer of the association to a most de- 
sirable figure. Such movements as this enlist the ener- 
getic support of a greater number of teachers than can be 
interested in any one purely pedagogioal movement, and 
cultivate a wholesome spirit of union, The financial 
qnestion is one upon which all can agree, and this meet- 
ing upon one platform of common agreement favors an 
exchange of views in the great world of activity wherein 
difference of opinion makes life and progress. Teach- 
ers, looking on one another’s results, become interested 
in one another’s theories. School thought is quickened 
and school progress aided, though the great working 
motive back of the show were merely to raise of 
money. 
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Talks to Pupils. 


I read in a paper the other day that the money spent 
in supporting the public schools amounted in a year to 
over too millions of dollars. It must be that the 
people think a great deal of the schools to spend all that 
money on them. Now there are some things against 
going to school ; some look at the boys who don’t go, 
who are loafing at the street corners, and feel bad that 
they have to be shut up here for several hours in a day! 
But just watch and see what becomes of those who don’t 
go, and of those who do go! 

Those who go to school make the men of mark in the 
world, the thinkers, he writers, the statesmen, the lead- 
ers, mark that, the leaders; they are the ones the world 
looks to for advice and leadership. 

Yes, it is somewhat hard to be shut up in school, but 
no good thing is got except by hard work; and we are 
after good things. Why, I saw in the hands of one of 
the boys of this school this morning, a book about the 
pioneers in California ; they went after gold, you know. 
What sufferings they endured! Why were they 
willing to endure? Because they were after something 
valuable—what is valuable costs effort. Now you must 
be willing to give up something to get an education be- 
cause an education is valuable. Do not be surprised if 
I tell you itis more valuable than California gold. 

About 100 years ago a boy was born in Salisbury, 
New Hampshire; his father was a poor farmer—the 
farms there are made of poor soil. This boy was 
Daniel Webster—a name that is famous in American 
history. Well, now what did this boy do to aid him to 
get out of the poverty with which he was surrounded ? 
Why, he went to school, and a poor one at that! Notice, 
he went to school ; he did not try to make money. 

Now I am not going totell you anything more about 
him; you can read that, but you know he became a 
famous man ; he has written some things that bear on 
this matter of education, and as he was a poor school 
boy once he knew what he was talking about. Let me 
read them to you; he wrote these words to his grand- 

son : 

“Two or three things I wish now to impress on your 
mind. First, youcannot learn without your own efforts. 
All the teachers in the world cannot make a scholar of 
you if you do not apply yourself with all your might. In 
the second place, be of good character and good be- 
havior—a boy of strict truth, and honor, and conscience 
in all things. Have but one ruie, and let that be always 
to act right, and fear nothing but wrong-doing. Finally, 
“Remember your Creator in the days of your youth.’ 
You are old enough to know that God has made you and 
given you a mind and faculties, and will surely call you 
to account. Honor and obey your parents and teach- 
ers ; love your sister and brother; be gentle and kind 
to all; avoid peevishness and fretfulness; be patient 
under restraint. Look forward earnestly to your ap- 
proaching manhood, and put off every day more and 
more all that is frivolous and childish.” 

Now that is a short letter, but it was the best that 
Daniel Webeter could say. He tells us all the way 
along that we must make aneffort. If you look around 
n your schoolmates, you will see that some succeed 
and some do not; those who succeed are those who 
make an effort. The question for every boy to put to 
himself. is, Am I making a strong effort to-day? 

The other day I saw a dog chasing a chicken out of a 
garden ; what efforts he made! Why, there are some 
children that have never made one-tenth the efforts that 
dog made, and yet that was onlyadog. He has no 
immortal mind as you all have. Make efforts as Daniel 
Webster advises. Those who do will succeed. 


¥ 


“T have yet to be convinced that, for children under 
fourteen years of age, any successful system of manual 
training, except the gifts and games of the kindergarten 
and ‘form study and drawing’ as it is found to-day ‘in 
schools, has been worked out.” —Wm. H. MAxweELt. 
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Graduating Essays. 


By Pror. A. A. UpHam, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 


While many believe that the schools are better now 
than formerly, it appears that one thing has not kept 
pace with the onward march, and that is the graduating 
essay. 

With all the introduction of science and art into schools 
there is but little change in the essay, and the graduate 
of to-day exhibits only his knowledge of rhetoric and 
composition. I do not mean that he does not choose 
scientific subjects, but that he does not treat them in an 
advanced way. Who has often seen a graduate stand 
up and show, for example, that he had studied drawing, 
or chemistry, except what might have been read up? 
And the same question may be asked in regard to bot- 
any, zoology, and kindred subjects. 

How seldom even ina normal school do we see a 
pupil stand up and present a course of study that he has 
worked over and is prepared to defend. And yet be- 
fore he teaches his first school he may be called on to 
revise its course of study. 

Who has seen anybody after spending years on Greek 
or Latin present an original translation of any classical 
text? Who has reported on the fauna or flora of the 
locality of the school from which he comes? Rarely 
are these things done. Once have I seen a pupil pre- 
sent a report of the analysis of the water from a num- 
ber of wells in the town. The average essay or oration 
shows only the ability of the pupil to reproduce the 
thoughts of others. We wantachange. Not only isa 
change wanted, but progress. 

How familiar is the average historical essay! Begin- 
ning “On the banks ofthe Nile,” passing along to 
“Classic Greece, then stopping under the massive walls 
of the colosseum,” and so on down to “our own times.” 
These and the biographical and descriptive essays are 
all well enough as far as they go, but the range is too 
narrow. The plea is not to cut them all out and make 
the range as narrow in another direction, but to extend 
and broaden. 

For instance, if a pupil has studied drawing he might 
have an essay that is iJlustrated by his own work, either 
done beforehand on paper, or done on the spot on brown 
paper or blackboard. Thesubject may be the teaching 
of object drawing or anything else which will require 
him to show his ability to draw. The writer saw one 
pupil deliver an address on the “ Territorial Acquisitions 
of the United States,” illustrated with a large map made 
on the principle of Yaggy’s charts, or Kellogg’s ‘“‘ Man 
Wonderful.” The whole thing was blank at first, and 
each successive acquisition was shown by turning back 
a flap of the chart and showing the colored portion of the 
map beneath. The construction of the chart called for, 
and showed as much ability as the writing of the essay, 
and was the thing that was most interesting to the audi- 
ence. 

Let somebody who is interested in the subject of bot- 
any have for a subject the flora of the town within a 
radius of some miles, and make a business of studying 
it fora season. The time spent by such a one hunting 
in the fields would be well and healthily spent and 
would be willingly spent if it counted for as much as it 
does to “read up” for anessay. The trouble is, this 
thing hasn’t yet received its due prominence, it isn’t 
yet “accredited.” A botanical subject may be limited 
to the trees of the neighborhood or the useful plants, or 
the noxious weeds, etc. 

When the president of our great California university 
caught fishes to identify and classify and furnish ma- 
terial for his “ Manual” he was doing scientific work of 
a high grade; but I hesitate to suggest that the boy be 
given as a stint to catch all the different kinds of fish 
within a radius of five miles of the town, and make a re- 
port, and yet if he does it he is doing what the greatest 
naturalists the world has seen did before him. 

Geologists measure a cubic foot of dirt from a hill, 
and determine the proportion of the various kinds of 
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minerals, and call this scientific work. How would it do 
for the boy-geologist to do the same from twenty hills 
or kames and report? Wouldn’t the farmers in the audi- 
ence enjoy that sort of thing as wellas they do the 
story of “Gustavus Adolphus ” ? 

The fall of water in the township, rate of flow and 
quantity discharged, would make a foundation for an- 
other geological or economic subject. A report on the 
simple minerals found within a town might prove inter- 
esting. : 

Thoreau studied birds’ nests in winter because then 
they are most easily found. An account of the various 
materials which form the nests might be made interest- 
ing and would form a good subject for original re- 
search, 

Let us have some essays which are reports of some- 
thing observed or done as well as something read. 


ia 
Discontents of Teachers. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


How many country teachers are longing for city ad- 
vantages? Up go ninety per cent. of the hands. Well, 
dear cousins, of rural surroundings, did you ever hear 
the professional grumble of the city teacher ? Yes, but 
you thought it unreasonable. Libraries, art halls, mu- 
seums, lectures, debates, culture in all its forms—has not 
the city teacher all this ? While you have only such books 
as are accessible on farm-house tables (mostly trash) or 
such as you can purchase out of your own slim purse 
(and must carry with you in your little trunk), or the 
Sunday-school library (mostly goody-goody stories, con- 
taining neither inspiration nor pratical help). Once a 
year the circus comes round, and that is the only addi- 
tion to the sleepy and resourceless monotony of your 
life. Then the town school-room, with its efficient heat- 
ing apparatus, its well-kept walls and windows and doors, 
its abundant apparatus—contrast it with your dingy old 
one-roomed building, exposed on five sides to the winter 
winds and on the sixth to the damp exudations from the 
soil beneath; its inefficient stove, that has to be attended 
to by teacher and scholars, its curtainless (unless you 
curtain them) windows; its stiff furniture that adds, by 
discomfort, to the restlessness of the pupils; its many 
grades to teach and dearth of apparatus—it does seem 
as though the city teacher has everything. 

How many city teachers are longing for the free air 
and natural advantages that surround the district school- 
house? Some hands go up, though not so many as we 
should have seen had we addressed this side of the 
heuse first. You are so tired of elevated railroad stairs 
and the sight of huddling groups of children in the 
narrow schoolyard sets you vainly wondering what you 
can do to quicken the lives of those children to something 
like what the childhood of living, not to say rational, 
creatures should be. As many individuals huddle to- 
gether in the cramped play-ground, so many classes 
huddle together into one large school. There is room 
neither for class nor for individual toexpand. A merry 
laugh in one room diverts attention from work in the 
next, while to send a study-ridden child down-stairs for 
arun under the little bit of sky visible is to disturb 
several classes through whose rooms she must pass. 
There is no breathing space—no, nor breathing time, 
for the curriculum passes into stated service every half 
hour that the clock brings round. There are the short- 
comings of the teacher below you (perhaps she was ab- 
sent, on the sick list, a good deal last term) to be made 
up. There are the probable and actual criticisms of the 
teacher above you to be keptin view. There is the floor 
principal, with her interpretation of the course of study, 
and the school principal with his and the examining 
Superintendent with his—all their “ideas” must be 
carried out in your work, and there are only five. short 
hours ina school day. What possible room is there in 
this elaborate plan for yourself, and the children. You 
are a crank, warranted to turn in any direction and 
they are puppets to be operated through you by the 
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wires of school legislation. You are so tired of teach- 
ing, you don’t know what todo. If it could only be such 
a work as the enthusiasts represent it! Perhaps it might 
be in the country, where the book of nature is to be read 
and appealed to for daily material, her inspiration sung 
into your soul by birds’ voices and the murmur of brooks, 
her offerings to the student so lavishly strewn about that 
you have but to enlist the thirty pairs of willing hands 
at your command to provide for any and every day’s 
needs in science teaching. In the heart of a great city, 
it is impossible to get such material (even if you had 
time to use it) or to take your classes out to show them 
nature. 

Well, country teachers, much has been done by earn- 
est men and women engaged as you are, who have roused 
whole populations to a better appreciation of school 
needs, and have, to a greater or less extent, made such 
schools as yours run themselves in matter of neatness, 
decoration, discipline, etc., organizing their abler pupils 
(and especially the bad boys) into efficient corps of as- 
sistants. Watch your school paper for the hints that 
come out of the successes of just such valuable workers 
as you yourself may become. 

And, city teachers, much has been done by laborers 
in your field who, trying live methods of teaching, have 
not found them always at war with the curriculum and 
its administrators. Try your own wings, cautiously, and 
don’t “ give it all up ” if the first results are discouraging. 
Watch your school paper for hints, ask your grocer and 
butcher for material, gather leaves and grasshoppers 
during your long vacations, keep your stock of pictures 
and stores always on the increase, intensify the impres- 
sions you wish your pupils to receive (as often as possi- 
ble) by some occupation in which the Aands shall gather 
knowledge, utilize every helpful form of home work, and, 
above all, plan each day's work out of school, whether you 
carry out your plan or not. 


r 
Few Things at Once. 


Our anxiety to vary, to diversify instruction, need not 
cause us to fall into confusion. A multiplicity of sub- 
jects disconcerts the attention, rather than aids it. 

“He would be a foolish teacher,” says Mr. Sully, 
“who gave a child a number of disconnected things to 
do at a time, or who insisted on keeping his mind bent 
on the same subject for an indefinite period.” 

We do not hold the attention, or at least we weary 
and overdrive it in a way to make its efforts useless, 
when we present to it too many subjects at once. We 
distrust verbose teachers whose thought overflows its 
limits and whose words exceed one another with an ex- 
treme volubility. No durable effect nor profound im- 
pression is to be expected from their lectures. The 
pupil, like the teacher, reaches the end of such an ora- 
torical race, out of breath. The state of mind into 
which the erudition and precipitate delivery of the 
teacher plunge the pupil, recalls the consternation of 
those Esquimaux whose history is given by Miss Edge- 
worth. 

Newly arrived in London, they had visited in one day 
all the monuments of the capital, under the conduct of 
a guide who was in too much of a hurry. On their re- 
turn, when they were asked what they had seen, they 
did not know what to say. It was with difficulty that 
one of them, repeatedly urged to speak, and finally rous- 
ing himself from his torpor, could say, while shaking his 
head, “Too much smoke—too much noise—too much 
houses—too much men—too much everything ! "—Gad- 
riel Compayre. 


* 


A Chinese proverb says: “ Receive your thoughts as 
guests.” To no guest should we refuse courteous, cor- 
dial treatment, but to no guest would we immediately 
offer our esteem, our friendship. Those thoughts which 
have become part of our mental existence influence every 
act, influence every new idea which comes to us. 
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The School Room. 


Fes, 18.—EarTH AND SELF. 

Fes. 25.—NuMBERS, PEOPLE, AND THINGS, 
Marcu 4.—Primary Number, Eruics. 
Marcu 11.—LanGuaGE anv Doinc, 


Teaching Mathematical Geography. 


By HENRY G, SCHNEIDER, New York City. 


Owing to the usual method of presenting this branch of the 
subject, and perhaps from ignorance of the help to be obtained 
by keeping the mathematical part of geography continually before 
the pupil, our teachers do not generally give this, the foundation 
of all true geographical knowledge, the attention it should receive. 
The mathematical geography I have in mind is not merely the 
set of definitions of the earth, its motion, the circles great and 
small by which we are able to locate points and measure distances 
on its surface ; nor even explaining simply, clearly, and definitely 
such terms as orbit, latitude, and longitude, as is usually attempted 
in the first lessons of the ordinary text-book. But I meanso much 
of it as enters into the construction of all representations of the 
earth’s surface in maps. 

I can best explain what I mean by showing how, in my opinion, 
the first lesson on Europe should be given. The globe being be- 
fore the class and the scholars having each an outline of the map of 
the continent traced previously for the lesson, I should have the 
scholar point out on the globe the two axes to which we refer in 
locating all points on the earth’s surface—the frzme meridian 
and theequator. Next, let him notethe most easterly meridian of 
Europe (that passing through the Ural mountains), and after 
—s on the globe, draw it on his map. Likewise the most 
westerly meridian (10° W.) and also the most northerly parallel 
of latitude (71°) and then the most southerly (36° N. lat.), drawing 
them properly on the map. 

Now ask him how many degrees of latitude there are between 
the most northerly and the most southerly points of Europe 
(35°) and how many from east to west. (70°.) Now the circum- 
ference of the earth is 25,000 miles. That circumference has how 
many degrees ? Then 360°=25,000 miles. How many miles to a 
degree of a great circle like the meridian circle or the equator ? 
By a short calculation he says he finds it to be 69+ miles to a de- 
gree; that is, each degree of latitude is equal to about 70 miles, 
Now he is ready to tell you how many miles is the length of 
Europe from north to south. 35 x 70=2,450 miles. The distance 
between any two piaces on the same meridian may be computed 
in the same way, as the distance from Hamburg to Milan. In 
order to get the number of miles from east to west on any parallel, 
say 50° for example, we find from the table given in the larger 
school geography, the number of miles to a degree of longitude 
on that parallel—in this case 44+miles, And hence the distance 
of Europe from Ireland’s west coast, to the Ural mountains, 
=44 x 70 (the number of degrees), or about 3,000 miles. Now hav- 
ing length and breadth of Europe it is easy to calculate the area 
of the surface included between 71 N. Lat., 60 E. Lon., 35 N. Lat., 
and 10 E, Lon., 3,000 x 2,500, or 7,500,000 miles. 

But, as Europe, owing to the indentations of its coast line, only 
occupies the triangle which is half this rectangle, the area of 
Europe can wf be one-halt 7,500,000 sq. miles or about 3,750,000 
sq. miles, which is the approximate area of Europe. In order to 
give a conception of its size, tell him it is a little larger than the 
United States, Australia, or Brazil. To show it graphically let 
him draw a map of Europe in red ink, and, on the same'scale and 
same sheet, in black ink, the United States; on another, Europe and 
Australia; and on a third, Europe and Brazil. He will thus be 
warned against those egregious blunders in compartive areas that 
scholars usually make by not allowing for the differences of maps 
in scale. What better way could be found to call his attention to 
the fact that all the maps in his geography are not drawn upon 
the same scale. 

The scholar should also be asked to place on his map the 
meridian crossing Europe which is represented in the book as a 
straight line ; for after computing its length, first in degrees and 
then in miles, as explained, he is able to tell from its length (2,450 
miles) how many miles go to the inch on his map; that is, to cal- 
culate the scale on which his map is drawn—a very important part 
of his study of maps usually neglected. He should also insert the 
6oth parallel because it is just one-half the size of the equator. 
That is, a degree of longitude on the 6oth parallel is only half the 
length of a degree on the equator, or 35 miles. Ask him why 
there 1s a difference in the length, and take pity on his ignorance 
and explain ; thus he can at once compute from the longitudes of 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Cape Farewell, the distance in 
miles between the places. Of course no map of Europe is com- 
plete without a representation of the Arctic circle, not so much be- 
cause it is the boundary of the North Frigid zone as because it marks 
the limit of the midnight sun and the places having lengthened day 
and night. When a scholar has a clear conception of the reason 
for these interesting phenomena, he will be sure to understand 
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the earth’s motions, a-rzs inclination, vertical sun, and varying day. 

Such a lesson as this is not only valuable for the intrinsic worth 
in keeping the scholar constantly in touch with the conceptions at 
the root of all geographical and map study, but also acquires ad- 
ditional value by combining with the geographical facts, incidental 
applications of arithmetic and mensuration, as well as the manual 
training involved in drawing the map. 

I believe that such a lesson at the beginning of the study of the 
map of any continent, will immensely lighten the drudgery of 
memorizing details of map study such as distances, areas, etc., 
and also furnish, by its novelty and logical grouping, an additional 
means of remembering many necessary and useful facts, 


fASvu0y* 


By SARAH’E, SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


There are two kinds of trees, named from the growth of the 
stem. One kind has a distinct, separable bark, and wood and 
pith. The other, no distinct bark, but the woody fiber is scat- 
tered through the stem without any.particular order. To the 
first all of our Northern trees and shrubs and many herbs belong, 
and are called exogens. To the second the palms, lilies, and 
Indian corn belong. They are termed endogens. We will study 
only the first variety. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

What constitutes the difference between a tree and a shrub? It 
is not the size, nor height merely, but the habit of growth. Those 
that have a single stem or trunk, branching some distance from 
the ground, we may call trees, while those that have several 
stems, or which branch close to the ground, are termed shrubs. 
This distinction is somewhat arbitrary, as we find trees in one 
climate as shrubs in another, under varying conditions. For our 
purpose we will call that growth a tree which has an unmistak- 
able trunk, branching at least fifteen or twenty feet above the 
ground. (Figs. 1 and 2, trees ; 3, shrub.) 

Ask the children to notice the trees along the streets, or any- 
where they may see them. Draw out from them what they have 
noticed. They should see the difference in height, in size of 
trunk, mode of branching, in a general manner. Then ask thiem 
to select some particular tree and study it. Notice its height, size, 
mode of branching and roots. 





Root. 

See if it has one main root, with branches from it. (The seed- 
ling maple will show it.) Or fibrous multiple roots, as in the In- 
dian corn and palms. See if any deep branching roots are 
found. Uses of the roots noticed. Which could bear trans- 
planting best? Show adaptability of roots to soil and climate. 
Show connection between the root and top of the tree, as an elm, 
for example, if you see any. 


The Trunk. 

How high have you noticed this to extend above the ground ? 
Make a record of the different trees you see. Which is the great- 
est distance, with an apple tree or elm? A pine or maple? 
Select those of apparently the same age if possible, The small- 
est trees in your locality are what ? 
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Bark of Trees. 

Have you noticed any difference in this, or is it the same for all 
trees? The new bark and the old considered. Notice trees that 
have smooth bark, those that are rough or gnarled, those that 
have bark hanging in strips, etc. 


Tops of Trees. 

There are two kinds of these: 

1. Leafy tops, spreading out, trunk lost in branches. (Fig. 2.) 

2. One straight trunk from bottom to top, with lateral branches, 
as in the case of a perfectly developed fir, spruce, etc. (Fig. 1.) 

The first kind is called deliquescent, as the trunk melts away 
into the branches, The other, is termed excurrent where the ter- 
minal bud goes on growing, from year to year, making the trunk 
straight. 

Mode of Branching. 

There are two modes, opposite and alter- 

nate. ‘he arrangement of the branches, is 
the same as for the first leaves, but the sym- 
metry will rarely be complete, as it often 
happens that all the buds for branching do 
not grow, and of many buds which start, 
there are numbers which perish sooner or 
later, for want of nourishment or light, so we . 
may generally see “a survival of the fittest.”’ Fig. 4- 
Take twigs of the horse-chestnut, balm of Gilead, willow, etc., and 
see the mode of branching. Notice what a stiff tree the chest- 
nut makes, the branches growing from the strong terminal buds. 
How graceful the elm! The alternate mode prevails generally 
in our common trees, 








Observations in School-Room,. 
Procure from wood pile specimens of the most common trees, 


as white or pitch-pine, oak, maple, or birch. Have these sticks 
sawed into convenient length, perhaps two inches or more, hori- 
zontally, and have enough for all to see. Tell each child to draw 
it as he sees it, and collect the papers. Then in a talk bring out 
the prominent features, as the bark, the wood, and pith. Arrange- 
ment of the wood shown by rings, and note rays in the oak, and 
use. These rays are more prominent in the oak than in other 
trees, (Fig. 4). 

Have the oak drawn also. 
sap wood, and sap. Different colors of these, sometimes. 
sap and use noticed.) Uses of bark and wood noted. 
and soft wood observed. 

Oral description first and then a written reproduction may fol- 
low. Any interesting stories or poems will heighten interest. 
“Building of the Ship,” Longfellow, or ‘‘ The One Hoss Shay,” 
Holmes, are examples. Vertical sections of pine, etc., may be 
readily obtained, everywhere. Have these seen, and grain of 
wood noted, and drawn. This, in primary grade, may be simply 
shown and examples found in roomto illustrate. In other grades 
more detailed statements and observations can be given. These 
lessons are full of interest to the children, and what to do with the 
abundance of material will be the cry, rather than, where can it be 
found? Lessons on twigs and buds will follow naturally. 


Talk about the heart wood, the 
(Maple 
Hard 


Never expect a child to express what he has not had time to 
think out. 
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Physical Culture. III. 


By HANS BALLIN, M.G., Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Public Schools, Sandusky, O, 
(CONTINUATION OF SECOND LESSON,) 

Bend trunk forward—Bend ! 

Straighten trunk—Straighten ! 

Bend trunk forward—1 ! 

Straighten trunk—2z ! 

Bend trunk forward in time, two counts—Begins! 1! 2! etc. 

(It is always best to take a position of arms, or hands on hips, 
when the arms are inactive. 

When the exercise is finished do not forget to give the com- 
mand, ‘“‘Arms—Down!” The head is bent by most scholars; 
it should not be, however. Tell the scholars: “Keep head 
to the front, face to the floor.” If you find a boy, who can 
do the exercise really well, let him step to the front and show it. 
You must count slower for any trunk exercise. This exercise is 
a very wholesome one and should be practiced mostly “by 
count,” seldom “in time” or rhythm. ; 


THIRD LESSON, 

(1) Arms forward upward—Raise! (Fig. 6.) 

Arms are raised, arms forward! (Fig. 2); then the position up- 
ward. (Fig. 7.) 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms forward upward—1! (Fig. 6.) 

Lower arms—2! (Fig. 1.) 

Raise arms forward upward, in time, two counts—Begin! 1 ! 
2! Halt! 

You will find the scholars very often inclined to bend their 
arms when they raise them in different directions. To break 
them of this habit takes considerable time. The arms should be 
always straight, rigid. When pupils raise the arm “ forward up- 
ward,” they oftentimes do not straighten their arms. “ Raise 
your arms as high as you can.” “Try to touch the ceiling with 
your fingers,” “ Keep hands correctly.” 

Hands on hips—Place! 

(2) Bend trunk forward—1 ! 

Straighten trunk—z2! 

Arms—Down! 

(3) Raise arms sideward—1 ! 

Lower arms—2! 

Raise arms forward in time, two counts—Begin! 1! 2! etc. 
(4) Step-position forward left—1 ! 

Back to position—-2! 

Step-position forward left, in time, two counts—Begin! 1! 2! etc. 
(5) Step-position forward right—1 ! 

Back to position—2! 

Step-position forward right, in time, two counts—Begin 1! 
> etc, 


iS) 





(6) Step-position forward right 
and raise arms forward—1 ! 

Back to fundamental position 
—2! (Fig. 1.) 

(This is the first exercise that 
combines two parts of the body 
—foot and arms. The direction 
is the same. It is from the sym- 
metry of right and left to the front 
directions. Watch the forward 
direction carefully and that the 
body ‘is stationary, not moved. 
The trunk is not bent backward. 
Heel is up. If you find there is 
too much noise, say this: “I wish 
the girls to do this exercise alone, 
so I can hear whether they make 
more noise than the boys.” Then 
let the boys try it. You will sure- 
ly succeed. 

Raise arms sidew2rd, move for- 
ward, move side»ard and tower 
alternately, in time four counts 








Begin! 1 2! 3! 4! 
(1) Arms forward upward— 
Raise! (Fig. 6.) 


(Arms are raised—arms forward 
(fig. 2); then the position up- 
ward (fig. 6). 


Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 
Arms forward upward—1! 
(Fig. 4.) 





Lower arms—2! (Fig. 1.) 
Raise arms forward upward, in 


time, two counts—Begin! 1! 2! 
Halt! 











Fig. 6. 





(2) Arms forward — Raise! (Fig. 2.) 
Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 
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Arms forward upward—Raise! (Fig. 4.) 
Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 
Arms forward—1! (Fig. 2.) 
Lower arms—2! (Fig. 1.) 
Arms forward upward — 3! 
Lower arms —4! (Fig. 1.) 
Raise arms forward and forward upward, alternately, in time, 
fourcounts —Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4! 




















































(Fig. 4.) 





(3) Arms forward upward—Raise! (Fig. 6.) 
Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms forward—Raise! (Fig. 2.) 

Arms—Dowa! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms forward upward — 1! (Fig. 4.) 


Lower arms—2! 

Arms forward—3! (Fig. 2.) 

Lower arms—4! (Fig. 1.) 

Raise arms forward upward and forward, alternately, in time, 
four counts—Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4! 


(4) Arms forward upward—Raise ! 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms sideward—Raise! (Fig. 3.) 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms forward upward—1 ! 

Lower arms—z2 ! 

Arms sideward—3! 

Lower arms—4! 

Raise arms forward upward and sideward, alternately, in time, 
four counts—Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4! 


(Fig. 1.) 





(Fig. 6.) 





(5) Arms sideward upward—Raise ! 

(Arms are raised through sideward position (fig. 3) upward 
(Fig. 6.) 

Arms—Down ! 

Arms sideward upward—1 ! 

Lower arms—z! 

Raise arms sideward upward, in time, two counts——Begin! 1! 2! 


Yr 
A Study of The Larynx. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, Chatham, N. J. 
HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE APPARATUS FOR ITS STUDY. 


It is a well-known fact among teachers of physiology that no 
other organ of the human body is so difficult to present to a class 
as is the larynx, 

In an experience extending over ten years, I have found this 
organ least understood by both pupils and teachers, and indeed 
among educated people generally, there is a decided lack of in- 
formation concerning the anatomy and physiolagy of this most 
useful mechanism. 

There are reasons for this in the fact: (1,.) That many are afraid 
to dissect the real larynx; (II.) that butchers, in removing it, 
frequently cut off too much and thus remove the upper and most 
essential portions; (III.) that the cartilages are so deeply im- 
bedded in muscular tissue, that their shape, position, and motions 
cannot be readily traced; (1V.) that the larynx of any of the 
lower animals but slightly resembles that of the human body. 

How, then, shall we present to a class this subject in a clear 
mar.ner ? Of course no mechanical contrivance can supplant the 
real larynx in giving the clearest idea of its parts and their func- 





TRACHEA. 





tions. But for the benefit of those who cannot get the fresh 
larynx cut out properly, I have used a device which worked, 
wonders with my last class in physiology, so that the terms crécodd, 
thyroéd, etc., mean as much to them as aorta, lung, or stomach, 
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The teacher should procure, if he can, a fresh larynx of a sheep 
or calf, cut out so as to leave the back part of the tongue, and dis- 
sect it carefully and allow each pupil to examine it thoroughly. 
Next let him propose to the class that each make a larynx of 
paper. Heavy manilla or “Oak Tag” is best for this. The 
drawing given will enable the pupil to mark out the shapes of 
the pieces needed. 

These drawings may be placed upon the board and be copied 
by the pupils, or a pattern of stiff paper might be made and 
rome | around until each member of the class has them for 

imself. 


<* 


Fig. ZZ. 





The heavy outlines are to be cut out except the irregular curve 
AB in Fig. I. which should be drawn to represent the union of the 
cricotd cartilage with the /vachea. Dotted lines (EF) are to be 
folded but not cut. 

Edges em and en, Fig. I., are to be brought together and fast- 
ened with gummed paper slips (G.,G.) Make the distance mm 
3¢ In. and ee 43 in. 

Fig. II. represents the thyroid cartliage. It should have two 
chort slits (d, @), for the epiglottis to be attached, and two slips 
of gummed paper (G, G), to fasten its edges nearly together. The 
citcles (¢, ¢) are for the attachment of the anterior portions of 
the vocal cords, The posterior ends of these vocal cords are 
fastened to the underside of the avy/enozd cartilages. 

Fig. III. is the epiglottis. The slender portion (z) is for inser- 
tion into the slits (d, @), of Fig. 1l. The epiglottis should be bent 
along the dotted line so that when it is in place it will slant 
obliquely backwards. 

When the epiglottis has been put in place and the thyroid and 
cricoid cartilages have been nearly united in the back, and two 
slender strips of paper have been put in for vocal cords, the pupil 
will have a very good artificial representation of the organ of 
voice. The thyroid slips easily up and down on the cricoid and 
the paper vocal cords are made tight or loose. 

The teacher should be required to demonstrate with h's own 
construction just how the larynx acts in production of high and 
low tones, and show how the epiglottis acts like a bridge to con- 
vey the food over the glottis into the gullet. 

The teacher who uses constructions will be surprised at the in- 
terest her pupils exhibit. 

As some teachers may desire to purchase a pattern larynx, on 
receipt of 25 cents a larynx and also a pattern will be sent in a 
paper tube, postpaid. Address E. L. Kellogg & Co. This 
awakened great interest at the Morris Co. institute. 


Pd 


A kindergartner was instructing her children in their little 
“ plays” to ‘coo roo” like pigeons. One little fellow when asked 
to give the illustration of what 42s pigeon said, stammered and 
hesitated, and finally answered, “ My pigeon says just what all the 
other pigeons say.” 
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Supplementary. 


The Talking Trees. 


AN EXERCISE FOR ARBOR Day, (INTFRMI DIATE.) 





By L1zz1E M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 
Children (reciting together). 


We've broken Winter’s icy chain, 
The Spring at last is free, 

And crystal clear the rivers now 
Are flowing to the sea. 


A robe of misty green appears 
Where erst was gray and brown, 

And hark! I hear the sound of feet 
Come marching to the town. 


From dusky woods where May-flowers start 
And early bluebirds sing, 

O woodland trees, to us you come !— 
What message do you bring ? 


Trees.--(Other children holding branches.) 


To give to desert places shade, 
There’s One who’s sent us here ; 

For Him we leave our forest homes 
On A: bor Day each year. 


From out the dim, sweet-scented woods. 
Where birds and wild flowers dwell, 
A long procession we have come, 
And now our names we'll tell. 


Pine.—(One child steps forward and displays her branch.) 


To tell my name, behold I come, 
And stand the first in line, 

My green plumes waving in the breeze, 
A tall and stately pine. 


Willow.—( Second child follows.) 


A willow, I the next one stand, 
Where bank and river meet ; 

My branches bend to kiss the waves, 
That murmur at my feet. 


Oak.—( Third child ditto.) 


I come, a tall and sturdy oak 
Whose praises poets sing, 
And eager children seek to find 
The treasures that I bring. 


Elm.—( Fourth child.) 


Iam the elm. On sunny slopes 
My graceful form is seen, 

Or, like a sentinel, I stand 
In meadows fair and green. 


Mapfple.—( Fifth child.) 


In groves, on hillsides, fields, and plains 
My form you'll often see, 

Or, standing by your happy homes, 
A goodly maple tree. 


Birch. —( Sixth child.) 


My home is on the mountain side, 
There, like a bird I perch, 

And, like a silver column, gleams 
My trunk,—I’m the white birch. 


Beech.—(Seventh child.) 
So high, they seem to touch the sky, 
My spreading branches reach, 
From mossy woods and bosky dells, 
I come to you,—the beech. 


Larch.—(Fighth child.) 


In mossy swamps and ferny bogs 
My form you'll often see ; 

From there I come to you to-day, 
A slender, tall larch tree. 


Fir.—( Ninth child.) 
A stately balsam fir am I 
With healing in my breath ; 
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From mountain and from forest dim 
I come to vanquish Death. 


All.—( Moving together to front of stage.) 


We are the first.—Behind us now, 
Siow marching tree by tree, 
A glad procession now appears 
To join our company. 
The ash and aspen, cherry, lime ; 
The poplar, tall and straight ; 
Linden and spruce, a score and more, 
All close behind us wait. 


Together we have come to tell 
Of legends strange and old, 

Some ancient tales of mythic lore, 
By olden firesides told. 


(Uf there are not enough children to duplicate the trees the 
same may give a second verse.) 


Pine.—I shelter gave the Holy Child. 
When He from Herod fled. 
Willow.— 
Of yore, my drooping fringes, oft, 
Bent o’er the quiet dead. 


Oak.—-My roots to Fairyland ‘tis said, 
By olden legends, lead. 


Elm.—I tell the farmer when ’tis time 
To sow his shining seed. 


Birch.—When Christ was scourged, I gave the rod, 
So ancient stories say. 


Mapfple.—The country-folk believe my twigs 
Will keep the bats away. 


Beech.—Dost fear the lightning’s vivid flash, 
The thunder’s awful roar ? 
Then safe beneath my shelt’ring boughs, 
Come bide till storms are o’er. 


Larch.—O, tough and strong, my fibers bind 
The Indian’s birch canoe. 


Fir.—When I'm by cruel Death assailed 
Disaster comes to you. 


Ali.—Thus simple myths from out the past 
We at your feet have laid. 
Plant us, and we'll repay your care, 
With cool and pleasant shade. 


And years will come, and years will go, 
So fast they'll slip away, 

That children’s children, ere we die, 
Shall bless your Arbor Day. 


SonGc.—,(Azr. “ Little Drops of Water.’) 


Now we've come together, 
Trees both great and small ; 
Moments swift are flying, 
Try to use them all. 


While the yellow sunshine, 
Flickers round our heads, 
"Mong the spring-time grasses, 

Make our lowly beds. 


God who watches o’er us, 
Knows what's for us best ; 

Plant us in Earth’s bosom, 
He will do the rest. 


All the care you give us, 
We will each repay, 
"Neath our cooling shadows ; 
You shall rest some day. 


(Soft music played on piano outside.) 
Now while music’s softly 
Swelling in the air, 
Let us all together 
Lift our hearts in prayer. 


(All clasp hands and look up.) 


Look on us, O Father, 
Bless our little band, 

Arbor Day forever, 
Oh, keep in our land. 
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Arbor Day Queen. 


By A. S. WEBBER. 


Nine girls are needed, one of them as Queen. They enter the 
room singing ‘“‘ La, la, la” to the air‘ Here we go’round the 
Barberry Bush.” The Queen is preceded by two girls and fol- 
lowed by the remaining six in couples. A piece of white cheese 
cloth, several yards in length, zs fastened to the shoulders of the 
Queen by the corners and carried by the six asa train. Any 
pretty form of march the room will allow, may be had before the 
Queen stops in her proper place. Thenthe head couple separate 
stepping from before her, and repeat, 


We bring to-day our spring-time Queen, 
To grace our Arbor day, 

And now we'll brirg the boughs we glean, 
And hear what she will say. 


The head couple then lead a march in opposite directions fol- 
lowed by the remaining six who separate and follow their leader. 
Branches of trees should be so placed in the room that each can 
take one and not interrupt the march, which should end by 
coming in couples behind the Queen, The head couple step for- 
ward, not directly before the Queen, and make a low bow, 

1st. girl lays her branch at the Queen's feet saying,— 


I, a branch of oak now bring, 
Among the trees ’tis called the king. 
2nd. girl lays hers down, saying,— 
He may be king but I can find, 
A tree more suited to my mind. 
And now, dear Queen, this dogwood, see, 
It is the prettiest far to me. 
ist. girl.— 
But for this day, now don’t you know, 
It makes us think too much of snow. 


Then the 3d. and 4th. girls step up taking the hands of the 
first couple. All four bow to the Queen. The first couple then 
step back a few paces. 

3d. girl lays down her branch saying ,— 


I bring the birch, so full of spice 
That none can help but think it nice. 


4th, girl.— 
But I prefer the stately. grace 
Of the tall elm to all the race. 
To you, our Queen, I have brought now 
From yonder elm, a slender bough. 
3a. girl.— 


Your elm may many graces bring, 
But with no birch can it be spring ? 
The next couple step up, joining hands, and bowing as the 
others. Then the second couple step back joining hands with the 
first couple, while the other proceeds. 


5th. gir] — 
I’ve brought a willow where we know 
The softest little pussies grow. 

6th, girl.— 
But that, a shrub you know they call, 
Or else do not name it at all. 
Now I have brought the maple fair, 
A tree much loved everywhere. 

5¢h. girl. 


But you'll find to this world’s end, 
That every child's the willow’s friend. 
Last couple step up as the others. 


7th. girl._— 
A hickory, I bring thee, Queen, 
As fine a tree as I have seen. 
8th. girl. 
And I this little branchlet took 
From off the alder by the brook. 
It made so sweet a picture there, . 
I could but think the tree was fair 
7th, girl.— 


But we judge trees by what they do, 
The good they bring to me and you. 


They step back with the others and the Queen says: 
I'll think of all that you have said, 
And when next year we meet, 
With branches you shall crown my head, 
Not lay them at my feet. 


The two semicircles now join hands moving around the Queen 
singing to the same air, 
Now we willsing to Arbor day, 
To Arbor, Arbor day, 
Now will sing to Arbor, Arbor day, 
While trees are just awaking. 
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And we wiil sing to forest trees, 
To forest, forest, forest trees ; 
And we will sing to forest trees, 
That help our merry-making. 
And we'll sing to our spring-time Queen, 
Our spring-time, spring-time, spring-time Queen; 
And we'll sing to our spring-time Queen, 
Who'll soon her leave be taking. 

They continue singing “‘la,la,la” to the air, and stop turning 
when the 7th. and 8th. girls are before the Queen,when the circle 
breaks, the 7th. and 8th. lead a march in opposite directions 
around the Queen, while she hands one of the branches to each 


girl as she passes before her. When all are given and the lead- 


ers meet before her they will continue the march by going in op- 
posite directions from the Queen, place the branches from where 
they were first taken, and come behind the Queen in couples. The 
leaders, 7th. and 8th. girls, will come before the Queen to be the 
couple to precede her. The Queen will at once follow and the re- 
maining six will carry the train. 


rv 
Easter Exercise. 


LONGFELLOW’S “ KING ROBERT OF SICILY” ILLUSTRATED 
WITH TABLEAUX. 


By the AUTHOR OF “Preston Papers.” 

(The following is designed for a high school or academy entertainment. 
—AUTHOR.) 

Only *‘ cue” lines from the well-known poem are given. The reader should 
stand in front of the drawn curtain, reading during arrangement of stage for 
scenic illustration. verything must be in readiness for prompt and silent 
changes from one tableau to another, that the poem may ée ‘* illustrated” 
not spoiled. A second showing of each tableau is generally desirable, as but 
few get a satisfactory glimpse of the entire picture during the brief opening 
of the curtain. Well trained assistants, with one to direct, must attend to 
everything behind the scenes, Jeaving teacher and reader free in front. 

The tableaux take away all excuse for dramatic action on the part of the 
reader, whose entire attention may be profitably given to interpreting the 
author’s thought by voice alone. 


(“ cue”’ line.) 
“On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat, 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat.” 
(TABLEAU NO. 1.) 


Stage represents church, with dim lights ; at left altar, priests chanting ; at 
right, king and retinue in pews. Altar may be fashioned from upturned box, 
over which showy table spread is thrown ; railing may be made by turning 
chairs of one pattern, with backs toward pews ; king’s crown of pasteboard 
covered with gilt paper ; loose robe of any soft, brilliant color ; ermine can be 
made from sheets of cotton wadding cut in strips three or four inches wide 
having black spots an inch and a half long, tapering from half inch wide to 
round point ; courtiers’ costumes brilliant with gilt and tinsel. 


“ And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep.” 
(TABLEAU NO. 2.) 
Same scene ; lights dimmer; music softer and more monotonous—King 
sleeping. 
“ The sounds reéchoed from the roof and walls— 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls.”’ 
(TABLEAU NO. 3.) 
Same, but with lights all extinguished save one or two dimly burning ; 
king alone, near door at extreme right. 


“ King Robert’s self, in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured by angelic light.” 


(TABLEAU NO. 4.) 


Banquet room brilliantly lighted in the palace ; table elegantly equipped with 
damask, glass (the more beautiful color the better), silver, flowers, etc., people 
standing in groups ; king’s counterpart on dais in background ; vea/ king in 
foreground, side to audience, staring at his ‘‘ other self.” 


“* Andi the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shivering and chattering, sat the wretched ape.” 


(TABLEAU NO. 5.) 


Barren, dark rdom ; straw bed in further corner, with king sitting thereon 
in plain dark robe, disheveled hair, wonder in face and attitude. .4fe may 
be omitted, or ‘‘ made to order” of dark cloth, on wooden chair or stool in 
opposite corner. 


“‘ He heard the garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward.” 
(TABLEAU No. 6.) 
Same scene ; but king kneels, facing audience. 


“ Across these stones, that lead the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven.” 


(TABLEAU No. 7.) 

King Robert in the foreground in same garments, bowed head, hands 
crossed on breast, standing ; Angel King on thronein background. (Throne 
may be improvised from big old-fashioned sofa, or two large chairs without 
arms, having handsome spread thrown over it, with showy rug in front.) 


“ Rose like the throbbing of a single string ; 
‘1 am the Angel, and thou art the King.” 
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(TABLEAU No. 8.) 


Same, showing open window at end furthest from King Robert, who with 
Angel King listens to chant from outside. Much of the effect of this tableau 
will depend upon the facial — of the two characters. Light should 
be very strong on each face. his may be produced by use of kerosene side- 
lights with reflectors. 


“ And when his courtiers came, they found him there, 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer.” 
(TABLEAU NO. 9.) 
Same scene, minus the angel, King Robert kneeling in center, in his own 
apparel ; courtiers entering at right and left. 


,r 
Pussy’s Class 


(Much character can be given to this recitation by imitating the kittens.) 
“ Now, children,” said puss, as she shook her head, 
“ It is time your morning lesson was said.” 
So her kittens drew near, with footsteps slow, 
And sat down before her, all in a row. 


“ Attention class !”’ said the cat mamma, 
“And tell me, quick, where your noses are ?” 
At this, all the kittens snuffed the air, 

As though it were filled with a perfume rare. 


“Now what do you say when you want a drink ?” 
The kittens waited a moment to think, 

And then the answer came clear and loud, 

You ought to have heard how those kittens meow’d! 


“Very well; ‘tis the same with a sharper tone, 
When you want a fish or a bit of bone. 

Now what do you say when children are good ?”’ 
And the kittens purred, as soft as they could. 


“ And what do you do when children are bad? 
When they tear and pull?” Each kitty looked sad. 
“ Pooh!” said their mother, “ that isn’t enough ; 
You must use your claws when children are rough.” 


“ And where are your claws? No, no, my dear ” 
(As she took up a paw), “ See they’re hidden here.” 
Then all the kittens crowded about, 

To see their sharp little claws brough out. 


They felt quite sure they never should need 

To use such weapons-- Oh, no, indeed ! 

But their wise mamma gave a pussy’s ‘* Pshaw!” 
And boxed their ears with her softest paw. 


“ Now sptiss as hard as you can,” she said, 
“Sptiss! I say,” cried the mother cat ; 

But they said, “Oh, mamma, we can’t do that.” 
And each little kitten hung its head. 


“ Then go and play,” said the fond mamma, 
“What sweet little idiots kittens are! 
Ah well! I was once the same, I suppose,” 
And she looked very wise, and rubbed her nose. 
—— Selected. 
> 


Keep Trying. 

(For a primary boy to recite.) 

If boys should get discouraged, 
At lessons or at work, 

And say, “ There’s no use trying,” 
And all hard tasks should shirk, 

And keep on skirking, shirking, 
Till the boy became a man, 

I wonder what the world would do 
To carry out its plan? 


The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat ; 

If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet. 

The brave heart wins the battle, 
Because through thick and thin, 

He'll not give up as conquered— 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So boys, don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail ; 
If you but keep on trying, 
At last you will prevail ; 
Be stubborn against failure, 
Try try, and try again ; 
The boys who keep on trying 
Have made the world’s best men. 
Selected 
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The Picnic. 


By MAy FLoyp, Chadron, Neb. 


(Scene.—A sitting room in which a little girl Allie is waiting for the party 
of children.) (Enter two boys and two girls.) 


Allie,—Well, | am glad you have come at last. I have waited 
for youa whole hour. What made you so late? 

NVettie—Why, this is the time we promised to be here, half- 
past nine. 

Allze—Your clock must be very slow. 
minutes ago. 

Ralph.—\ was hunting my fishing rod. 

Archie.—Well we are here now, Can’t we start ? 

Mary.—Oh, no, we must wait for Robert. 

Archie—All right, then, We will sit down. I am not much 
in a hurry to go to a picnic in an old weedy wood. 

Allte.—I! am, I want to find some wild flowers. 

Mary.—So do 1. I dove the blue violets, and yellow butter- 
cups. 

Archie.—Oh, you do. 
blue buttercups, Mary ? 
Mary.— Yes, | did. 

All—O, ho, Mary. Yellow violets and blue buttercups ! 

Mary.—\ never saw blue buttercups but I have seen yellow 
violets. (They all laugh.) 1 am sure \ have gathered yellow 
Johnnie-jump-up’s and | will prove it to you to-day. 

Archie.—What will you do if you see a snake come cr-ee-ping 
—cree-ping at you in the grass (gzr/s a// scream) when you are 
gathering your yellow Johnnie-jump-up’s ? 

Nettie —We will stay away from the tall grass. 
fun to make play-houses out of moss and sticks. 

Allie.—Oh, yes, right in under a great oak tree. 

Nettie —Yes, underneath the dearest, greatest, darkest, shadi- 
est old tree. When you look up you can’t see clouds, nor sky, 
nor sun. (Appropriate gestures.) 

Ralph.—And you play you are living away off alone like 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Allée and Nettie.—O, yes, it is such fun. 

Archie —(in gruff voice.)—Way off in the dark woods with 
no one near among the wild beasts of the forest. 

Allie,—Oh, hush, you make me shiver, 

Nettie Now, you are going to say something horrid, | know 
you are. 

Archie.—(Same voice.\—Under an old dark tree where you 
can see neither clouds, nor sky, nor sun. Suddenly you hear 
gr-r-r. (Some one growls outside door. Girls scream and run 
away from door. Enter Robert.) 

Girls.—Oh, it is only Robert. 

Allie——What made you frighten us so ? 

Robert.—\ heard a bear growling in here and as | knew this 
was not his house I feared he would feel lonesome unless he 
thought another bear was near. 

Nettie.—He has not appeared lonesome. 

Archie.—Not at all, Nettie. But, boys, as these girls like so 
well to play “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 1 propose to leave them one at 
atime along the road tothe picnic for they can only play the 
game alone. 

Nettie—We won't go at all, now. 

Robert.—Well I am sorry for the wagon is ready at the door. 

Mary.—( Drawing the girls astde.—We will go, girls, and we 
will think all the way to get some jokes on them. 

Alltie.—We can’t frighten them, but we can put salt in the cold 
tea and let them have it all to themselves, 

Nettie-—We can slyly put all the fish back in the river when 
they— 

—— careful, Nettie, wait till 7Aey ca/ch something. 

Robert.—All aboard for the picnic. 

Girls.—We come! We come! 


a 
Jack Frost. 


By LETTIE STERLING. 


It struck ten just five 


Did you ever love yellow violets and 


1 think it is 


(Ex%1.) 


(Recitation for third year, The words in quotation marks in the second verse 
must be spoken with expression.) 


Jack Frost is the jolliest Jack that I know ; 
He hails from the place where the icicles grow. 
We can ride in a sleigh 
Or go skating all day 
When, with nippers and freezers, he cometh our way. 


Though he tingles my fingers and pinches my nose, 
And makes funny cramps in the ends of my toes, 

I say, ** Jack, come ahead ; 

I have skates and a sled, re 
And though you are cranky the sport king you've fed. 
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Editorial Notes. 


A committee from the Alumni association of the College of 
the City of New York called on Mayor Gilroy to solicit his in- 
fluence in favor of the passage of a bill now pending in the 
legislature providing for the purchase of a new site and new 
buildings for the college. They argued that the present build- 
ings were not suitable and that there was no proper place for the 
valuable collection of scientific instruments and specimens of the 
institution. The mayor does not favor the bill. He said that he 
could not give his support to a measure calling for a special ap- 
propriation of probably $1,000,000 for the furtherance of higher 
education, as the city needed all the money available for the el e- 
mentary schools. 


State Superintendent Carlisle, of Texas is hard at work to 
elevate the character of the schools of his state. He believes 
that none but professionally qualitied teachers ought to be ap- 
pointed. But he finds that the sources of supply cannot meet 
thedemand. The schools of Texas employ probably as many as 
4,000 zew teachers annually, while the normal schools ard the 
normal department of the state university can furnish but little 
more than to per cent. of that number. Supt. Carlisle therefore 
recommends the following : 

(1) One or more additional normal schools. 

(2) Teachers who have had little preparation for their work to 
pursue a course of pedagogy. 

(3) Judicious examination laws giving every teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a life certificate. 

President Hyde of the San Francisco board of education, pro- 
posesa plan that will be endorsed by all who desire to have the ap- 
pointment of teachers taken out of politics. He says: “Ido not 
believe that the school directors, as a whole or singly, should 
assume to pass upon the qualifications of any of the candidates. 
It might be done by a committee of our leading principals, and, to 
avoid any possible favoritism, this committee should not have the 
power of appointing, but merely be allowed to certify to the gen- 
eral fitness of applicants, and the choice to fill vacancies be made 
by some other fair method.” 


It is well to get perspective on our work. The artist has to 
stand off from his picture in order to criticise it. ‘ Vacation 
thoughts ” of teachers are helpful to the work of’ the fall term. 
“ An Ex-Teacher” whose article on ‘‘ Discontents of Teachers” 
appears in this week’s JOURNAL will be a regular contributor to 
our columns, This writer has a wide acquaintance among teach- 
ers and has not only her own memories of school work and its 
difficulties, but the confidences of a multitude of co-laborers to 
help her make her articles useful to the readers of THE JoUR- 
NAL. 


In Chicago the delegates to the World's Youth’s Congress, 200 
in number, are nearly all appointed. An essay competition was 
the basis of selection, in each school, the writer of the best essay 
becoming the delegate and the next best the-alternate. This 
basis is the one selected by the committee in charge of the con- 
gress, and it is desirable that so far as possible this be done 
everywhere ; though an examination on the line of American his- 
tory would be an acceptable substitute. Or the teacher in any 
school may, if the time be thought too brief for other methods, 
select one to be the representative of that school, though in this 
case correspondence would need to be had with either the com. 
mittee at Chicago or the county superintendent of schools to 
arrange the number of delegates from the county, as there is to be 
one at least and then one more for every 8,000 of population in 
the county. 

Any further information can be had by addressing with stamp 
the secretary of the committee, F. Frederick Bliss, Room 713, 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


This country of ours has a wonderful variety of climate. We 
left New York in a cold and ‘drizzling rain, ice in the streets yet, 
the remains of the snow-storm when the mercury went down to 
zero ; in twenty-four hours we are in Charleston, the sun shines 
brightly, there is hardly need of an overcoat, men and women are at 
work in the fields, the pease are five or six inches high, the straw- 
berries are growing and innumerable evidences exist that we are 
in another climatic zone. 

The journey by the seaboard to Florida is almost wholly over 
the sandy bottom of the ancient Atlantic. From New York to 
Philadelphia the railroad is a few miles west of the sandy plain, it 
strikes it again between Philadelphia and Wilmington, leaves it 
to come upon it again at Pittsburg. The iron rails do not leave the 
flat pine belt again ; it is a vast stretch of land—not at all inviting 
to one who is accustomed to see the rich soils that are found 
everywhere else. 

Congress usurps the attention of almost everybody in Washing- 
ton—although the city is so large that it has immense interests of 
its own. “ Have you seen the exhibit of car-couplers ?’’ was asked 
by an entire stranger as we left the cars. Congress is expected to 
pass the Automatic. Car Coupler bill; and all who have patents 
expect to make a fortune. There are at least forty patents, 
yet each one thinks his will be adopted because it is sé plain it is 
the best. Many here are anxious as to the selection Mr. Cleve- 
land will make as members of his cabinet ; the choice of this one 
means an office for A., the choice of that one that A. has no“ show 
at all.” 

The “ Electoral college” had just finished its session; it an- 
nounced officially what every one knew early in November that 
Grover Cleveland was to be president for the next four years. 

In traversing the country from New York to Jacksonville we 
cross an unusually large number of rivers, because the route lies 
along the coast. We begin with the lordly Hudson, then the 
Hackensack, then the Passaic, the Raritan, the Delaware, the 
Schuylkill, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, Occoquan, Rapva- 
hannock, Mattapony, North Anna, Chickahominy, James, Appo- 
mattox, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, Little and Great Pedee 
Black, Santee, Ashley, Cooper, Edisto, Savannah, Satilla, and St. 
Mary’s. These are but a part of the long list of rivers ; there are 
thirty-four large bridges in this thousand miles, and two hundred 
others over streams of varying size; most of the streams are filled 
to the brim with turbid water gathered on the highlands in the 
western parts of the several states. 

This low seaboard has few sources of wealth, as the soil is thin 
and poor ; little change is apparent after leaving Petersburg; the 
houses are unpainted ; the cattle subsist on shrubs; they are not 
kept in barns as at the North. Charleston ‘is an exception 
In an ancient geological era, vast quantities of animals of a differ- 
ent pattern from those now on the earth were gathered in limited 
areas and there perished. The phosphatic deposits thus made are 
exhumed and converted into fertilizers. Thus the revival of 
Charleston is based on ancient geological cataclysms. 

The American people are remarkable travelers. In the Pul- 
man we occupied, more than one-half of the passengers had been 
to Europe-—some several times. One gentleman had been around 
the world, taking seven months for the trip at the cost of $650. A 
good deal of the talk in the Pullmans (there were seven of these 
cars on the train) turned on signs of disquiet apparent in 
America, England, France, Germany, and Italy. The remark, 
“The hopeful sign in these times is the increased interest in 
the training of children,” seemed to voice the conclusion of all. 
The eloquent address made by Prof. E. E. White, at Aurora, Ill. 
several years ago was recalled. Say what we will about our 
material prosperity, our railroads, our telegraphs, our electric 
lights, there is unrest and disquiet. There is a black cloud rising 
in our horizon that may produce disaster. Our moral atmos- 
phere is by no means pure. “ Whatsoever is pure, whatsoever is 
lovely,” are thrown aside for things that give an exhibit of accu- 
mulated, perishable material. A. M. K. 


Po 


The Northwestern Chronicle, a Catholic weekly, is opposed to 
free text-books. It writes: “We want no’paternalism in our state 
affairs. It is not only most expedient, but it is right that the 
matter of text-books be regulated by individual action. Those 
who try to foist this principle upon us should ask themselves to 
what lengths they are prepared to go. Those who advocate the 
measure from questionable motives will be dealt with as they de- 
serve at the proper time. The free text-book theory is unwise, 
injurious in its tendency, and radically wrong in principle. That 
some are too poor to buy books is no justification for the pro- 
posed plan. The number of the poor is very small. Besides, 
they need food and clothing in order to be able to use books. 
Shall the state turn tailor? We are confident that the legislature 
will not be deceived by a word into an act of unpardonable 
folly.” 
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A. A, Upham, 


Prof. Upham, of the Whitewater Wisconsin, normal school was 
born in Royalton, Mass., in 1853, and attended the district schools 
there, which were then open two terms of eight weeks each in a 
year. At about the age of fifteen he went to work in a chair 
shop remaining until nineteen. It is probable that he pushed on 
his education evenings in true New England style, for he began 
to teach at this time. 

Like most who attended normal schools in those days he felt 
the need of special instruction and sought the Westfield normal 
school; on graduating in 1869 he was appointed teacher of science 
in the Hitchcock free high school at Brimfield Mass., which 
position he held for four years, and then became the principal. 

In 1888, he was appointed professor of natural science in the 
Whitewater State normal school of Wisconsin, the position he 
now holds. He has written a series of articles for the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, and articles from his pen appear from 
time to time in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Heis author of a work 
on “ Manual Training,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., “ Fifty 
Lessons in Wood Working.” His own experience in life has 
taught him that education. many enable its possessor to turn from 
one occupation to another more productive. 


The sessions of the Department of Superintendence, N., E. A., 
will be held as follows : 

Tuesday and Thursday, Day Sessions, Huntington Hall. 

Tucsday and Thursday, Evening Sessions, Latin School. 

Wednesday, Day and Evening Sessions, Boylston Hall, Cam- 

bridge. 

Immediately after the exercises on Tuesday evening, February 
21, a reception will be tendered to the members of the depart- 
ment by the Boston school committee, in the Latin school hall. 

The members of the cepartment are invited by the president 
and fellows of Harvard college, to take dinner and supper with 
them on February 22, in Harvard hall. 





A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society to the student passing the best examination for admission 
to the Freshman class of Vassar college, in June, 1893. 

This scholarship covers one-half of all charges made by Vas- 
sar college for one year’s board and tuition. It is offered as a 
loan, not as a gift, but no interest is asked and no date of pay- 
ment is fixed. 

Examinations will be held in Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Omaha, San 
Francisco ; and, if necessary, arrangements may be made for ex- 
aminations in other localities. 

T : eeeame for this scholarship must be made before April 1, 
1093. 

All applications and all requests for information must be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee, Jessie F. Smith, South 
Weymouth, Mass., on the announcement of scholarships. 


The compulsory school bill introduced in the New York legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman Quigley at the request of the state league of 
school superintendents provides that all children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, in good physical condition, 
shall be compelled to attend either public or private schools or 
be taught a specified course at home. Parents or guardians who 
prevent children from receiving such instruction shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. The bill further provides that any boy 
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or girl under 16 years of age, who is not actively engaged in 
business, shall attend school. 


Texas Teachers. 
(From State Supt. Carlisle's Report.) 


The teachers of Texas have placed upon record a most re- 
markable recognition of the necessity of professional training for 
teachers. For four years, beginning in 1883, summer normal in- 
stitutes for the training of teachers were maintained for one 
month each summer by the state. In 1887 the appropriation for 
this purpose was unfortunately discontinued. It was then be- 
lieved that the summer normal was a thing of the past. But 
those who thought thus did not know the spirit of Texas teachers 
and did not understand the value they place upon professional 
preparation and improvement. The teachers were determined to 
have the advantages afforded by these summer normals. This 
department determined to establish a summer normal in each 
senatorial district in which the teachers would provide to meet 
the expenses of such institute. The teachers began to organize 
for summer work, paying the expenses out of their small earnings, 
and it soon became necessary to establish more than one insti- 
tute insome of the senatorial districts in order to accommodate 
the teachers who wished to attend. Examinations have been 
held at the close of the normals each year, and certificates, valid 
throughout the state for two years, issued tothose making the re- 
quired grades and averages. 

The summer normal work of the past summer surpassed any- 
thing else of this kind in the history of the state. 

There were established sixty-two institutes—forty-seven for 
white teachers and fifteen for colored teachers. 

There were employed in these institutes 228 instructors—187 
white and forty-one colored. 

There were in attendance 3,268 teachers—2,520 white and 748 
colored. 

The expenses reported by the teachers were as follows : 

Tuition, $12,280.35 ; board, $21,432.90 ; railroad fare, $5,158.73; 
other expenses, $8,163.73. 

These items aggregate $47,035.75. This is a magnificent 
showing for the state and her teachers. It is not believed that 
any other class of our people have at any time made a more ex- 
traordinary exhibition of professional spirit or made more re- 
markable sacrifices for self-improvement. 


The Chicago “ Fad” Crusade. 


From a Sermon on *‘ The New Education,” by Rev. H. W. Tuomas, D. D., 
of Chicago. 

‘**It has been a great credit to our city that the principals and teachers of our 
normal and public schools have not been behind in trying to introduce im- 

roved methods, and that they have found favor with the board of education. 
But now, strangely enough, when the cities and governments of Europe, and, 
so far as I know, the other cities of our own country, are encouraging the new 
education, all at once it is denounced in Chicago as ‘ a fad,’ atoy, a plaything, 
something of no account; or if of value, not understood, or carried to ex- 
tremes, and that large sums of money are being practically thrown away, 
whilst many children are shut out for want of room. 

‘“What are these ‘fads’ and what do they cost? One is music, and it 
cost all the schools the last year $22,780 ; more than one hundred thousand 
children taught music a whole year for less than twenty-five cents a child ! 
We can hardly estimate the added happiness and good to all these men and 
women of twenty years hence, if they shall be able to sing in their homes and 
be brought into vital contact with the great world of song. Musica ‘fad’! 
Drawing cost $31,000, or a few cents more, that to all these minds may be 
opened up the world of form, of color, of beauty ; that to all these lives the 
earth and the sky may have a divine meaning; drawing ‘a fad’? Physical 
culture cost $22,803. Not a large sum, surely, if these one hundred thousand 
children shall grow into health and the added charms of personal beauty and 
gentility. Physical culture ‘afad’! Manual training cost $35,000; this 
means training in the use of tools, in the work of the home ; learning to do 
something ; manual training ‘a fad’! 

‘** And yet these are the very studies that redeem the schools from the com- 
monplace work of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and tend to bring the 
whole being into vital relations with the larger world of things, and hence to 
make nobler men and women. But the greatest outcry has been about the 
waste of time and money in clay modeling. This ‘fad’ was introduced 
into the public schools of our city in 1885, and in seven years, or till the close 
of the year 1892, has cost in all just $782.79, or less than $112 a year. Thus 
far it has been used only in first and second grades ; and in the last and most 
extravagant year of all, it cost $364,38. The time given to this study is 
thirty half-hour lessons during the school year ; and it does not add one dol- 
lar to the expense of the regular and special force of teachers employed. 

‘** And yet it is over this wicked waste of time and money that the once great 
criminal lawyer, but now moral reformer and evangelist, Brother Trude, has 
been the most pathetically eloquent in his protests, and especially in his ef- 
forts to protect the blessed little children from the danger of cutaneous dis- 
eases. Thus far no child has suffered from such danger, and it is generally 
supposed that clay is a disinfectant. 

‘* German is the most expensive of all these ‘ fads,’ costing $150,970 ; and yet 
we should not ask to have the study of this noble language discontinued, for 
in the conversational method of teaching now used, it promises large prac- 
tical results; and our German fellow-citizens have a right to ask that their 
language be taught. English is taughtin the schools of Germany, and surely 
we should be able to teach German in the schools of America ! 

‘* All must regret that there are not school buildings to accommodate all the 
children ; and if this were to continue, and there was no other way of relief, 
we might be justified in reducing the expenses ; but this want of room results 
from our rapid increase of population ; and the increased revenue from this 
source will help supply the means for more buildings ; and it would be most 
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unwise, even in the present stress for room, to lessen the high character and 
efficiency of the schools now in operation. 

‘* Of course,the most useful things may be abused; but the danger is not great 
that too much time shall be given to music and drawing, physical culture and 
manual training, for these are the very studies that promise most of happi- 
ness and joy for these lives in the years to come ; and the study of geography 
and history may well be shortened and made more a study of life centers and 
life movements, and less of dry detail, to make room for these studies that 
enlarge and beautify the whole being. 

‘* Chicago is acenter of influence, and the schools of the great Northwest are 
following our example ; to take these studies out of our schools is to discour- 
age them in other cities. The people of Chicago and of this country should 
not be frightened or forced into any such unwise course; instead of making 
the public schools rer and weaker, they should be made richer and stronger. 
The grammar school should be the poor man’s—the laboring man’s, the 
people’s academy ; and the high school should be the people’s college. And 
moreover, they should from the first to the last year carry along all the studies 
that enrich and ennoble the toiling lives of the millions.” 


Miss Jennie C. Coe, teacher of methods in the Geneseo state 
normal school, died at her home in Conesus Center, N. Y., Jan. 
15, 1893. 

Miss Coe was born in Conesus Center in 1852 and received 
her education at the district school, the Geneseo academy, and 
the Geneseo normal school. She has taught in the latter school 
from the year of her graduation except one year in which she 
was engaged in the Buffalo normal school. 

By her death the Geneseo normal has sustained a great loss. 
The rank of the graduates of the Geneseo normal school has, in 
a great measure, been due to her successful training. 


The vote of the Illinois legislature on the repeal of the com- 
pulsory education bill stood 115 yeas to 11 nays. Many Repub- 
licans voted for the repeal. 


Augusta is the only city in the state of Georgia that has made 
the kindergarten a part of the school system. 


The plan advocated by several members of the Baltimore school 
board to establish a training school for teachers is to be highly 
commended and deserves the warm support of all friends of the 
schools. 


Georgia Schools. 


The schools throughout the state are opening for “ 100 school 
days” to be made inside of five months. Contracts are being 
made with the teachers for that time by the boards of education. 
These boards of education have not a dollar in their treasuries 
and do not expect to have until next December, when the taxes 
for the year are paid. The teachers work for five months with- 
out receiving a cent, but at the end of their term of service they are 
given a paper which is good for their wages about the 15th of 
December. Nearly twelve months after they begin to teach, their 
pay is ready forthem. The whole state is running one year be- 
hind with its teachers. In the meanwhile the teacher is obliged 
to pay for his board, his clothes, and other expenses. What is the 
result? He is in the hands of the money brokers, who agree to 
discount his school accounts at the most ruinous rate. Ten per 
cent. is what is usually charged these unfortunates and that for 
six months, making a rate of 20 percent. This is iniquitous, but 
it cannot be helped. 

To this condition of the money affairs is due almost all the ills 
accredited to our schools. 

The great rank and file of Georgia teachers poorly paid, im- 
posed on by usurers, poorly provided for in houses and furniture, 
do very poor work. It is the inexorable logic of “ poor pay, poor 
teach.” But | am prepared to prove that the state of Georgia 
gets full value in teaching force for every dollar it pays. 

The general school fund for 1892 was $951,700.29. This was 
to be divided among a school population of 560,281 (census of 
1888). This was a yearly allowance of $1.70 for each child in the 
state. The total enrollment in all the common schools was 360,- 
268 children. Distribute the fund among those actually enroll- 
ing, and each child's share is $2.65 for five months’ tuition, or 53c 
per month. There are 7,420 teachers in these common schools, 
or one teacher to every 75 children. Distribute this fund evenly 
among the teachers and each one would get $128.26. But out of 
this fund is to come the expenses of the superintendent, repairs, 
fuel, buildings, furniture, etc. With this showing, is it a matter 
of surprise that education proceeds so slowly in the Empire state 
of the South? The city of Boston alone spends $2,000,000 a year 
on 71,000 children, an average of $28.18 per child. Georgia with 
seven times as many children spends half as much money. 

I state facts and argue from a condition that affords ample an- 
swer to any harsh criticisms of Georgia schools. L. B. E. 


“lam a subscriber and consider your JOURNAL invaluable.” 
Macon, Ga. LAURA WILLET. 
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There is a movement afoot in Ohio to bring the private kinder- 
gartens under the control of local school boards so that they will 
be open to all children. The advocates of the plan are preparing 
to move the general assembly to the adoption of a bill that will 
give to all city boards of education the power to establish public 
kindergartens in connection with the public schools, if they so 
choose, at any regular or special meeting. 


The study of history has been introduced into the common 
schools of Georgia and the different county boards dre to see that 


the study is properly pursued by the schools in the different 
counties. 


The Catholics have purchased a fine piece of land on Lake 
Champlain, and have determined to maintain a summer school 
there of the first rank. They have become incorporated by the 
Board ot Regents. 


At a meeting of Chicago socialists this significant resolution 
was adopted: “ Resolved, That we socialists believe that the free 
non-sectarian public school system of America must and shall be 
preserved, and that instruction in the English language in all the 
schools, and the English language only, is all that should be made 
compulsory.” 


The annual meeting of the New York State Music Teachers 
association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., June 27-29. There 
will be three sessions daily. The morning sessions will be de- 
voted to business. On the afternoon of the 28th an excursion 
will be made to one of the lakes in the neighborhood. 


A French writer, in estimating the future of science, points out 
that in fifty or a hundred years the English language will, in all 
probability, be spoken by eight hundred and sixty millions of in- 
dividuals, while the German will be the language of one hundred 
and twenty millions, and the French of sixty-nine millions only, 
and that in consequence science is likely to seek English chan- 
nels of publication, scientific books having, at best, but a limited 
sale, and necessarily seeking the widest audience. 


The schools of the Baltic provinces, both public and private, 
are now under government control and teaching in the Russian 
language has been made compulsory. 


The new gymnasium at Yale is to be called Richards’ Gymna- 
sium in recognition “of the services to physical culture of Prof. 
Eugene L. Richards. : 


“THE JOURNAL and THE INSTITUTE are friends indeed, and 
the auxiliaries are much desired, z.e, TIMES and FOUNDATIONS.” 
Miakka, Fla, A. H. D. WILMARTH 


New York City. 


The funeral services for Stephen Ambrose Walker were held 
Feb. 7, in the University Place church. Mr. Walker was ten 
years the president of the board of education in this city, and 


won a reputation for bestowing the same thought on the con- 


duct of the schools that he gave to his law business. He was 
marked by having a singleness of purpose in whatever he under- 
took. What was best, what was just, what ought to be that he 
strove for. He would listen, he was ready to learn. When presi- 
dent of the board of education manual training was merely spoken 
of, but he wanted it explained, setting apart an evening for this. 
It received his sanction, but he thought the time had not yet 
come for adopting it. Mr. Walker was appointed U. S. district 
attorney for this city by Mr. Cleveland. The U.S. court was ad- 
journed on the day of the funeral, and the judges and many other 
eminent men were present at the church. 


Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, manager of the Art department of the 
Century company,will speak on “ Illustration : What it is and How 
to draw it,” at the Sharp Art school, 744 Broadway, February 
22, at 8 o'clock, P. M. The lecture will be illustrated by a collec- 
tion of drawings by well-known artists. 


Quickening of Fast Mail Train No. 27 to Florida. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that the Fast Mail Train 
No. 27, leaving Philadelphia 7.20 A, M. daily, Baltimore 9.42 A. M., and Wash- 
ington at 10.57 A. M. has been quickened south of Charleston so as to arrive at 
Jacksonville at 9.00 A. M. instead of 11.00 A. M., and connecting at that point 
with train via Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Indian River Railway, arriving 
at St. Augustine 10.25 A. M., Ormond 12.56 P. M., Titusville 258 P. M., and 
Rockledge 3.45 P. M.; also with train ns Sa via Jacksonville, 
Tampa and key West Railway, arriving at Sanford 1.44 P. M., Orlando 2.25 
P. M., Tamra 4.45 P. M., and Port Tampa s.35 P. M. , 

The Pullman buffet sleeping car leaving New York 12.15 A. M. and Washing- 
ton on the Fast Mail Train, formerly running to Jacksonville only, has been ex- 
tended to Rockledge via St. Augustine on above-mentioned train. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:— Among the changes 
so strikingly effected in our public schools, through a more 
modern curriculum, nothing would probably force itself so 
impressively upon a casual visitor as the attempt on the part of the 
child to express, not simply by words, but with illustrations, the 
thoughts he wishes to place upon paper. 

One had only to visit the “ Brookline Exhibit,” to see this idea 
carried out through every grade of work from the kindergarten to 
the high school, and to have any question as to its value as an 
educational factor silently but potently answered. 

To those who were not permitted to examine the work of the 
“Exhibit” and who have not as yet adopted any methodical 
course in this branch of school-work, this paper has by request 
been written, with the hope that others may be stirred to thought 
and action and derive profit from our knowledge born of experi- 
ence. That a better understanding of the subject may be ob- 
tained, papers prepared by the pupils on various subjects and 
representing different school grades will accompany this article. 
Among the first questions to be answered is,—How is all this 
work to be brought about? Now as a result of these changes 
referred to, it has come about, and naturally enough, that the 
“Course in Drawing” now fails to meet satisfactorily the new 
and changed condition of things, and we realize that 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Until recently drawing has been taught asa “‘ thing apart,” and 
seldom outside the regular class exercise, or the drawing book, 
have any of the principles taught been applied ? 

A lesson taught by the Brookline exhibition is that the funda- 
mental principles which underlie all drawing should be taught in 
their elementary stages to the lowest classes in the schools, and 
the knowledge obtained at once, and constantly, applied by the 
child to the objects by which he is surrounded. Like writing, 
drawing should be made practically useful to every child. “He 
— make a very crude drawing, but if he sees clearly and 
makes you see what he saw, the true art quality is his.” 

Let us suppose a class is studying a poem, in which allusion is 
made to the trees, the rocks, the sky. You ask the class to por- 
tray to you the mental picture that comes up before them after 
reading the lines. You ask if any ever sawa picture like it. All 
have. Who can draw a tree? A number vclunteer and one is 
allowed to try. A few criticisms, and a “telling stroke,” here 
and there, by the teacher and a tree is drawn ; then a rock in the 
same manner. Follow this with a talk about a “ horizon line” 
and a few general suggestions about position, distance, etc., and 
send the pupils home at the close of the day to “‘look up ” in the 
magazines and books at their disposal pictures containing the 
features needed in the picture. Ina few days ask for the re- 
sults, and many a teacher will find, as who has not, “The child 
is father of the man.” A few more individual criticisms and the 
child is allowed to illustrate his poem and what is still better take 
it home to his mother. Many a boy has been spurred on to do 
for mother’s sake, what his own indolency would not encourage. 

The illustrations in children’s school books will not only assist 
but develop an artistic taste in the pupils. 

The rapidly growing custom of inserting outline illustrations in 
the columns of the daily paper gives positive proof of the value 
of illustration as a means of emphasis. 

To those who would claim a lack of time as a formidable bar- 
rier to the carrying out of such work, I would et good teach- 
ing consists in quality not quantity. With a teacher competent 
to utilize crayons and blackboards in illustrating other studies, 
ample time can be saved for the extra instruction necessary to fit 
the child for the task required. Says Fitch: “No amount of 
care, inventiveness, and forethought, which you are able to devote 
to illustrations will be wasted. 

What has the child gained, do you ask ? 

“The brain through the five channels of the senses receives 
impressions which result in knowledge; therefore, that education 
is alone complete which results in the most complete develop- 
ment of all its powers,—the powers of production as well as 
absorption.” 

The value of drawing as a mental discipline I believe to be 
not inferior to that of any of the other studies. Drawing may 
well be called the universal language. It gives cunning to the 
hand, teaches the child to observe, to express, and increases the 
power of the eye. 

It teaches him to look upon any work as the expression of the 
thought of the maker: Not more potent than the chisel is the 
pen as an expresser of thought. 

Above all, it gives to the poem studied a deeper meaning. 
Whatever, then, helps to fix these things in our minds, and to re- 
call them in atter life is eminently useful. 

Brookline, Mass. RUTH E, LANDER. 


Scrofula sores, swellings in the neck and all impurities are cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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It was by mere accident that I saw a copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, in 
October, where I was visiting ; it seemed to me that there isa great need of 
just such a paper. Of course very many are satisfied with what is done in the 
schools, but pe people are not. AsI understand it THE JOURNAL tries 
to bring in a scientific mode of education in place of the book-learning mode 
that now so largely prevails. I heartily second this attempt ; there is need of 
it, 1 do assure you. 

Let me tell ae the case of a nephew of mine about 12 years of age. A. 
is a pleasant, healthy boy, active and fairly intellectual ; quite the average 
boy. He goes to a grammar school in a college town where it is su 
that the best advantages to get an education exist. Now what do they set 
this boy to do? There is a course of study, and he has been over it for 
three years, and certainly is growing duller and less intellectual. He takes 
less interest in what is going on at home, and all agree he is less interested 
in school. 

One day is like another so I will describe yesterday. A. was roused out 
of bed at half past six o’clock. He was made to recite over one of his les- 
sons before breakfast so that he would not “ (gil”—a thing he dreads very 
much, Then comes breakfast. Then he sits down to his arithmetic awhile. 
Next he starts for school where he is all day. Hecomes home and plays about 
until supper ; then takes out his books and plods over them until bed-time. 

Now all this could be borne if he was being educated, but he is not ; he is 
being drilled in book-knowledge and is not getting much ofthat. He is 
studying grammar, arithmetic and physiology, reading and spelling. By the 
way, he has been at work at reading and spelling since he was six years old 
and does poorly in both. He misspells csdiansy words and stumbles over an 
ordinary paragraph in the newspaper. His writing is almost illegible. 
What is required of him in physiology is to learn to say something off ‘‘ by 
heart.” I hear him say over to himself, ‘‘ The function of the liver is to—to— 
to—”, and then he looks in the book and mumbles over some words to him- 
self. Now, I ask, is this the right way to educate a boy ? 

In grammar he is parsing and correcting false syntax. Hecan parse pretty 
well—that is, he will say over a string of words as ‘common noun, neuter 
gender, singular number, nominative, case” or ‘‘ active verb, indicative mood, 
present tense, agrees with—,” but he does no thinking at all. In arithmetic he 
works in discount and has no conception of the terms he uses ; they are of 
things that do not enter his horizon of thought. This seems to me the fault 
with A’s school-life ; it does not fit him at all. I suppose his teacher would 
give a similar reply to what a clothes dealer did when a parent complained of 
a coat that did not fit: ‘‘ The coat is all right it’s the boy that’s too small.” 
He would say, ‘‘ That is a first rate course of study for a boy ; if it don’t edu- 
cate him it is not the fault of the course of study.” 

I know you will say the fault if any must be in the teacher, but he is a col- 
lege graduate and has a good reputation, took some prize at col 
three years ago and looks quite knowing. A visitor at the house (where we 
talk over these things after A. is gone to school), a very shrewd old lady, said: 
‘* That teacher is fitting A. to be just what he is, a teacher, but he is not fit- 
ting him to be an independent, self-reliant boy.” Now it has occurred to me 
to ask this ? If his teacher took a prize for excellence at college why is he not 
out among men showing his superiority ? He was yy at learning what 
some other person had put in a book, but does that fit him to be a teacher ? 

On the whole we think A.’s chances are pretty poor, and are debating 
whether we should not send him to the public school in the same town. We 
notice that there is an air of energy pod bustle about the public school ; the 
boys come out of the high school department and go into the stores, shops, 
and manufactories ; they seem to know more about the world. The female 
teachers attend lectures on education. One of them (the town newspaper says) 
has a cabinet in her school-room (made by the boys) that contains over 
specimens of leaves, woods, pressed flowers, minerals, photographs, fruits, 
nuts, etc. There was a notice of a meeting of a teachers’ club in which the 
subject of ‘‘ The Memory and What it Should Contain” was to be discussed. 
All this indicates that the old theory of learning lessons ‘‘ by heart” out of 
books as A. does, is being discarded, but the movement has not reached the 
grammar school. We pay a fair sum for his tuition ; but what does he get. 
Can you advise of a school where education is the — simply and purely ? 
We think a boarding school of that kind would be the place for A. When 
we think of the lergth of time we surrender him to the care of this book- 
learned college-graduate and the little character that seems to be gained we 
are quite discouraged. R. R. G. 

[This letter is given nearly in full because it states certain points 
very .clearly. Once parents sent their children to be ground in 
the “word mill” and never suspected there was a better thing ; 
this aunt of the unfortunate A. has come to the conclusion there 
is something better, but does not know where to find it. Why 
not visit the trustees ?_ Why not talk the matter up? Why not 
ventilate your ideas in the town paper ?—£d.] 


What is a good disinfectant for school cesspools and for houses in general ? 
Geo, RICKETT. 


Lime has about the same germicide value as the other caustic 
alkalies, and destroys the bacillus of typhoid fever, of diphtheria, 
cholera, etc., after several hours’ exposure. Strong lye from wood 
ashes may be substituted for quick lime. The bacillus of an- 
thrax, of typhoid fever, diphtheria, glanders, etc., may be destroyed 
by boiling water; or a 10 per cent. solution of sulphate of iron or 
of chloride of zinc, at the boiling point, may be used for clothes, 
etc. 


How does the diamond cut glass ? 
who wants to know ? 

Brooklyn. 

Experiments show that a diamond forces the particles apart, so 
that a continuous channel is formed. This cut is not deep, ac- 
cording to measurements about a 200th part of one inch. The ap- 
plication of much force in using the diamond is not needed; it 
only wears out the gem unnecessarily. Quartz and other min- 
erals, when ground into proper form, will cut glass like a dia- 
mond ; they soon lose the sharp edge necessary. As glass frac- 
tures easily, the cut made is easily carried deeper by pressing on 
the glass. 


I have an inquisitive boy of eight years 
F, E. B. 
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New Books. 


A very important work for the student who desires to get an 
idea of the systems of modern philosophy and their relations to each 
other is 4 History of Modern Philosphy, by B.C. Burt, A. M., 
author of several other works on the history of philosophy. Mod- 
ern philosophy is supposed to begin with the Renaissance, but 
the author in order to lay a foundation for the history during and 
subsequent to that period explains briefly many of the Greek and 
Roman systems on which it was based. The work aims to give 
simply and clearly the principal content of the leading systems, 
and a reasonable amount of information about the author and his 
works ; to show, in a general way, at least, the actual historical 
connections of systems. The author divides modern philosophy 
into three periods. The ffrst period comprises the time during 
which the ancient systems were being rehabilitated ; the second be- 
gins when Francis Bacon turned men from abstract speculation to 
the study of nature—it was characterized by formal analysis and 
reflection ; the{third—extending from the third quarter of the eight- 
teenth century onwards—is a period of synthesis and speculative 
deduction. The author's plan throughout the volumes has been 
to give a brief biography of the author, a list of his works, a sum- 
mary of his philosophy, and the result. The treatment, so far as 
the individual is concerned, is such as to show just what his prin- 
cipal work and influence was, and his relation to his time. In re- 
gard to the general treatment, we may say that it is comprehen- 
sive—every one who has had any considerable influence on modern 
speculation is considered. The author feels that the apparent dis- 
proportionate treatment of certain recent systems will find suffi- 
cient excuse in the fact that they have not as yet become commonly 
known through other histories of philosophy. The history is in 
two octavo volumes of nearly 700 pages. It is a valuable work 
either for study or reference. (A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago.) 


Among the new musical publications of Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston, are the following : “Songs of Sleep ” is one of the dainti- 
est small collections of vocal music that the season has produced. 
It is the work of Clayton Johns; and each song is a gem, suit- 
able for a voice of medium compass. (Price 50 cents.) Cowen’s 
“Songs for Children,” is a collection of eight vocal solos which 
every child will take delight in learning. The English composer 
has given us a real feast of simple sweets in this beautiful book. 
(Price 50 cents.) ‘A Flower Cycle” is the title of a fine collec- 
tion of songs, beautifully bound in one volume. They are the 
work of the eminent musician, Geo, W. Chadwick, and the well 
known litterateur, Arlo Bates. Each song bears the name of a 
flower. Both words and music are artistic and refined. (Price 


$1.00.) 


Under almost any circumstance the study of music is fascinat- 
ing to one musically inclined, but particularly so when learning to 
play that grand instrument, the organ. There is no instrument 
so difficult for one to master because there is none having so 
wide a range. Earnest students will obtain great assistance 
from The Carpenter Organ Instructor, by Frank G. McFarlan, 
which contains besides the information usually found in such 
works, parts relating to interludes, modulations, history of the 
organ, nature of the stops, and the mechanism of the organ. The 
lessons, exercises, and amusements have been compiled to meet 
the wants of actual beginners. They will be found to contain a 
great variety of bright, attractive music. The author has tried 
to meet the wants of musicians and not mere players, and hence 
in the first lessons he distinguishes between a musician and a 
player. The history of the organ continued in the book with 
cuts showing the primitive organs, will be found both amusing 
and instructive. (E. P. Carpenter Co., Brattleboro, Vt.) 


A novel entitled /27s¢ Days Amongst the Contrabands, by 
Elizabeth Hyde Botume, just issued, will be of particular interest 
to teachers because it details her experience in teaching the 
freedmen. During the war she was domiciled in the spacious 
house on the Smith plantation near Beaufort, a beautiful place, 
and had ample opportunity to study the negro in his Southern 
home, surrounded by conditions that made him the peculiar indi- 
vidual that he was. The negroes of fiction and the stage are 
often mere caricatures—their peculiarities are greatly overdrawn. 
Miss Botume had ample opportunity to study the workings of 
the negro mind, to catch his eccentricities of speech, to observe 
his emotional traits and childish ways. Mixed up with descrip- 
tions of the school are vivid pictures of war that was actually 
experienced, for the shells from the Union batteries at times fell 
uncomfortably close. The book is simple, truthful, sincere. 
Whoever reads it will appreciate the virtues, self-denial, and de- 
votion of the teachers, and will retain a life-long memory of their 
pupils, the contrabands. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


One of the latest volumes in the International Modern Lan- 
guage series is Dretegen,a romance by Gottfried Keller, with an 
introduction and notes by Prof. Gustav Gruener, of Yale. The 
story is one of a collection of short village tales published in two 
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volumes under the name, Die Leute von Seldwyla. They are 
disconnected stories having only the scene of action in common, 
an imaginary Swiss town named Seldwyla. Both in the plot 
and language the author shows his artistic instincts. The char- 
acters are well drawn and have enough dialect to give the story 
a local flavor, while the descriptions are carefully made and 
realistic. The book will be a welcome addition to this popular 
modern language series. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Milly and Olly, a story by Mrs. T. H. Ward, the author of 
Robert Elsmere, tells of the summer outing of two charming chil- 
dren among the mountains. However skilful she may be in pic- 


- 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
(By courtesy of Macmillan & Co.) 


uring adult human nature she is no less so in describing the 
ways of childhood. The whims and queer remarks of Milly and 
Olly are those we would expect from bright and healthy children 
anywhere. The surroundings are just those that please children 
most, the wooded and flower-decked landscapes and the breezy 
mountains of Britain. The language is simple, the movement of 
the story natural, the conversations lively, and the remarks of the 
children and their mountain acquaintances often odd and amus- 
ing. The book will please the American children as it has their 
British cousins. It is well illustrated. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York and London.) 


The system of shorthand devised by Isaac Pitman was first pub- 
lished in 1837, and so great was its merit that it has held its place 
until the present day, and its principal features have formed the 
basis of many systems. Pitman’s system has gained steadily in 
spite of rivals, on account of its simplicity and legibility. The 
author’s accumulated experience of fifty years is embodied in a 
16mo. volume of 160 pages, entitled /saac Pitman’s Complete 
Phonographic Instructor. \t is the result of a great deal of 
labor, as it took over one year tocomplete it. American students 
particularly will find it weil adapted to their needs. Its handy 
size renders it equally acceptable for self-instruction and for use 
in the class-room. Each principle is illustrated by exercises, and 
the student’s knowledge is tested at succeeding stages by ques- 
tions, also a large amount of matter is included that will fami- 
liarize him with a wide range of shorthand work. A mastery of 
this book will start one well on in the road to shorthand success. 
(Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3 East 14th street, New York. $1.50.) 


Principles of Education, by Dr. Malcolm MacVickar, is a book 
of unusual merit in the pedagogic field. In its 178 pages are com- 
pressed a vast amount of wise and clear statement relating to 
theoretical and practical teaching. It is put ina compact shape and 
ona logical plan, and hence no extract will do it justice. It has 27 
sections ; each of these is put in paragraphs so that it is very 
handy as a text-book. Dr. MacVicar, as principal of the normal 
school at Potsdam and as chanceller of the McMaster university, at 
Toronto, has taken high rank as a scholar ; this volume witnesses 
to his trained power of mind. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The twenty-fourth annual issue of the Pud/ic Ledger (Phila.) 
Almanac, published by the newspaper of which Geo. W. Childs is 
proprietor, has appeared. It is ahandsome pamphlet of 77 pages, 
finely illustrated and gilt edged, and contains a large amount of 
well selected information. The almanac is circulated free of cost. 


Literary Notes. 


——Edward Everett Hale will write for the A¢/antic a series of papers on 
his college life as a continuation of the series on his ‘‘ New-England Boy- 
h Thad 


——A second edition of Robert U. Johnson's book of verse, ‘‘ The Winter 
Home, and Other Poems,” will be issued soon by the Century Company. 








February 14, 1893 


—-J. B. Lippincott»Company announce that on Feb. 3 they will have 
ready the tenth and last volume of the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia. Since this edition was begun, in 1888, two volumes have appeared 
each year. 





Magazines. 


——The article on Bucharest in the Harper's Weekly series will be written 
by ‘“‘Carmen Sylva,” the Roumanian queen. The recent sketch of Phillips 
Brooks was written by the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 


——A sketch of the late Martha J. Lamb, with portrait, is printed in the 
February number of the Magazine of American History, which henceforth 
will be published at 132 Nassau street, the office of the National Magazine, 
which now becomes part of the older periodical. 


——Admirers and enemies of Mr. Blaine will alike be interested in the very 
full article which appears in the February Cosmopolitan, reviewing his char- 
acteristics as a man and statesman. A number of fine portraits are printed 
with the article. A railway system, embracing more than ten thousand 
miles of trackage, is the subject of one of the articles in the same number. 
Beet sugar making is also treated. Every step in its cultivation, the seed, the 
plant, the planting, the cultivation, the harvesting and the machinery for 
manufacture are given direct from instantaneous photographs. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ June, 1993,” ninety years after the invention of successful aerial 
machinery, is sketched in a witty and philosophical way that will be found 
interesting by all classes of readers. 


——Marion Crawfordis evidently utilizing his social opportunities during his 
present American visit for a study of American women, and in the next issue 
of The Ladies’ Home Fourna/l he will give the results of his observations 
and describe ‘‘ The American Woman” as she appears to him after an ab- 
sence of ten years; in what respects she has changed, and whether she has 
improved in her dress, manners, and tendencies. 


——Musical people will be interested to know that the subject of “ The 
Scarcity of Tenor Singers” is discussed at length by a number of eminent 
voice teachers in the February number of Zhe Musical Messenger. It is 
published by Fillmore Bros., 141 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O., or 40 Bible 
House, New York. 


——The leading feature of the North American Review for February is the 
article on ‘* How to Revise the Tariff” by the Hon. William M. Springer. 
‘“‘Boons and Banes of Free Coinage” are discussed on the one hand by the 
Hon. R. B. Bland, who sets forth, with marked frankness, his views on the 
monetary conference recently held at Brussels, and on the other hand by 
John Harsen Rhoades, president of the Greenwich Savings Bank, who con- 
siders the question of savings banks and their depositors as affected by a 
premium on gold, while the ‘‘ Depositor’s Point of View” is forcibly pre- 
sented by a depositor in a savings bank. 


——Among the subjects treated in the February Chautauguan are The 
Panama canal scandal, civil service reform, Women down South, the 
charms and faults of young poets, etc. A fine portrait of Robert Burns, is 
given as frontispiece ; fine illustrations of the haunts of this poet accompany 
an interesting and valuable article on the ‘‘Homes and Home Life of 
Burns,” contributed by Prof. Lewis Stuart. 


——tThe complete novel in the February issue of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
*‘ The First Flight,” is by Julien Gordon. It deals satirically with the ambi- 
tions of a daughter of wealthy parents, not quite ‘‘to the manner born” so- 
cially, and is illustrated. The ‘‘ Journalist Series” is continued in an inter- 
esting article by Hon. John Russell Young, on ‘‘ Men who Reigned : Ben- 
nett, Greeley, Raymond, Prentice, and Forney.” Portraits of these famous 
editors are added, and one of Secretary Seward accompanies ‘‘Recollections 
of Seward and Lincoln,” by James Matlack Scovil. 
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Important Events, 6c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


News Summary. 


FEB. 1; Prof. Goldwin Smith declares strongly in favor of the 
annexation of Canada to the United States—A coal strike in 
Wales affecting 100,000 men. 

FEB. 2. Two Italian women, suspected of being spies expelled 
from France. The Lucania, the new Cunard steamer, launched 
at Glascow. Mobs of unemployed men sack a food depot in 
Marseilles. 

Fes. 3. Gov. Boies declines a place in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. 
—San Domingo dissatisfied with the reciprocity agreement and 
wishes it repealed. 


The Progress of Invention. 


The exhibit of labor saving machines and other devices, which 
is being prepared by the U. S. patent office for the World’s fair, 
will be one of the most remarkable everseen. Wherever the origi- 
nal models have been lost others will be constructed if possible. 

The models will be arranged in series; for instance, one series 
will represent the development of thesewing machine. The earli- 
est model having been lost by the fire in 1836, the first contrivance 
shown in this class will be the second one patented in the United 
States, in 1842, by J. J. Greenough. It carried the cloth along au- 
tomaticslly, having a needle with a hole in the middle, which 
passed back and forth through the fabric. Then comes the first 
practical sewing machine, patented in 1846 by Elias Howe. Its 
needle had the eye in the point and was operated with two threads 
from spools. 

At the beginning of the series of steam engines will be a repro- 
duction of the famous Hero steam engine, exhibited in 150 B. C. 
at the Serapeum, Alexandria. The steam passed from the boiler 
into a ball, which was suspended between two pivots, and escaped 
from the ball by two little spouts turning opposite ways in such a 
manner as to occasion a rotary motion. In the same group will 
be exhibited all the types of locomotives from Stephenson’s 
Rocket toa gold plated model of the newest Baldwin compound 
engine. 

The group of implements for spinning begins with the distaff 
and spindle, accompanied by the Indian spinning-wheel, which is 
almost pre-historic. Next comes acopy, on asmall scale, of Har- 
greaves’ spinning-jenny which was the first contrivance capable 
of spinning several threads at the same time. Following these 
will come the spinning mules which spin 200 gossamer like threads 
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at once, the breaking of a single thiead stopping the machanism 
owing to its extreme delicacy. 
ZANTE SUFFERS FROM EARTHQUAKES. 

On the first two days in February, the island of Zante one of the 
Ionian group was shaken by violent earthquakes. A hundred 
houses were wrecked in the city of Zante and several small villages 
were entirely destroyed. A great tidal wave swept up from the 
harbor smashing small craft and doing much damage. By the 
destruction of the bake ovens in Zante the people were left with- 
eut food and thousands were without shelter. Assistance was 
sent there from Greece. The island is 164 miles in area and 
has a population of about 40,000. Large quantities of currants, 
citrons, pomegranates, and melons are exported. 





DEATH OF A GREAT INVENTOR. 

The death of Dr. Werner von Siemens, the eminent electrical 
engineer occurred at Berlin, Germany, recently,a week before cele- 
brating his seventy-sixth birthday. When avery young man he 
was connected with the Prussian artillery, busying himself, in the 
meantime, with experimentsand inventions. In 1839 Dr. Siemens, 
with the enginer Halske, founded the firm of Siemens and Halske. 
For a time they monopolized the laying of cables in Europe, and 
the first submarine cables between Euroye and America were also 
Siemens’ work. He constructed the first great telegraph line in 
Europe, that between Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Dr. 
Siemens invented the pneumatic tube system and several import- 
ant improvements in dynamos for electric lighting. 


Geographical Notes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF THE U. 8.—The most eastern point of 
the United States is Quoddy Head, Me.; the western, Attoo island, 
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Alaska, the most northern, Point Barrow, Alaska; the most 
southern, Key West, Fla. The center of the quadranglar figure 
formed by uniting these four points is located at the crossing of 55. 
degrees north latitutde and 110 degrees west longitude, about 420 
miles north of the northern line of Montana. It is also true ofthe 
United States as of Great Britain that the sun never sets on our 
territory, for when it is 6 p. m, on Attoo island, Alaska, it is 9:36 
a. m. of the following day at Eastport, Me. 





THE BRITISH IN UGANDA.—Among those who are intensely in- 
terested in regard to the action the British government will take 
as to the evacuation of Uganda is Dr. James Stewart, founder of 
the mission station in the district of Kibwezi, about eighteen days” 
journey from the coast, on the line of the regular caravan route 
from Mombasa to Uganda. The year has been spent in secur- 
ing land, erecting buildings, including a church, learning the 
language and getting the good-will of the people. The climate is 
described as generally very healthy, if ordinary and common- 
sense precautions are taken. Although directly under the “equator 
it is 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The missionaries have 
already won the confidence of the people, so that the most friendly 
relations exist on every side. Should the English withdraw from 
there it would leave them at the mercy of the tribes in a way 
which would never have been true had it not been for the previous 
occupation by the British forces. There seems every probability 
that England will not withdraw from Central Africa, but will find 
some way of maintaining her authority there. 





AN ACTIVE VOLCANO IN NEW MEXICco.—Padernal Peak, situated 
in the wilds of Rio Arriba county, New- Mexico, is now in a violent 
state of eruption, and is belching forth sulphurous fumes and lava 
at intervals of about three hours each, lasting about thirty min- 
utes. A considerable portion of a ruined city of the ancient cliff- 
dwellers will be covered with the slag should the eruptions con- 
tinue. The last eruption was in 1820. 
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Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 


in it. 


use it. 


To keep the skin clean is to wash 
the excretions from it off; the skin 
takes care of itself inside, if not 


To wash it often and clean, with- 
out-doing any sort of violence to it, 
requires a most gentle soap, a soap 
with no free alkali in it. 


Pears’ is supposed to be the only 
soap in the world that has no alkali 


All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of people 
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For Calendar, giving full information, address « 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Vtmnlid’ 


—The name and address of every Supt., Principal, 
Teacher, and School officer in the United States 








let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING. CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





























EST FACILITIES FOR supplging teachers, all de 
en First-class rs 


Epudavienan Bunese itast Ninth SN YS | Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Consolidated Fireworks Co, 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9& 44and No. 12 Park Place,| = 
NEW YORK CITY. 


and Canada who is ieterested to have the pupils 
under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teachers teach writing 
CORRECTLY, or with due regard to move- 
ment. Fuéy send me your name and address 
by postal card, and I wiil forward you, free, & 
graded plan of work to tollow in writing,—and 
for 50 cts. a Teacher’s Guide by studying v hich 
any earnest teacher can qualify in from one to 
three months to teach writing successfully in °Dy 
grade of public or private schools. The best 
help ever put inte teachers’ hands. Address 





Author of “Appletons’ Copy Books,”’ and Teach- 
er of Penmanship, Public Schools, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


















SPaTR- Be 


h- 
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Masterpieces of American 
% |iterature. #* 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections 
FROM THE WORKS OF 
Irving, Bryant, Franklin, Holmes, 
Thoreau, O'Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, 
Webster, Everett, Longfellow, 


With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of Each Author. 


Adapted for Use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies, as a Read- 
ing Book, and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 


12mo, 470 Pages, Cloth staaing Price, $1. 00 net, Postpaid. 











Hawthorne, Whittier, 


pk. see at a glance that the matter of the heck represents the best that is in American 
literature.” —Wws. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


‘‘It has not taken me long to find out that this book is a most valuable addition to 
our school literature. I shall be pleased to encourage our schools to make good use of it.” 
—D. H. Kien.e, State Supt. of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn, 


‘The plan of the * Masterpieces’ is one with which I have long been in hearty 
sissies The authors named are the best.’ 
: —AAarRON GOVE, Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


" Masterpieces of American Literature” was recently adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the Boston School Board for use as a reading book for the higher class of each 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents and sample pages, will be 
sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. |: 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasnineton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 


$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
Je sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, | 
and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make inevery | @ 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. | 
Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate descriptions.and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Organs and Pianos, It will save you 
many times its weight in gold. 
Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from 8175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY -CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 

References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 
and all Commercial Agencies. 

Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., | 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
























































on instalments, give 
ter walue for 

e money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
atonce to 


MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
RY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


ORGAN 
‘WASHINGTON, N, J, 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


hools are for idents of the State who in 
ccnd'te to teach In the Public Schools of the State. 


e@~ Dipl of these schools are li f 
teach in the Schools of the State. “—o 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
a February. 








APPOINTMENT, —A person <oatrtng to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or ~~ Superintendent who May Soswane ° 
recommendation for appetes ment to the 8 

intendent, and it will be t by him to the ae to 
which the ft at 1 - made 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and ap examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
aeons that these subjects can be ‘completed ina 
te weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing aid Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA froma amen “of a Unto 
emy, or Academic dep ofa 
State Certificate, ora in or 2nd grade Commatedontes 


Certificate obtained in the aitomee examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of @ weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen 
for circulars to the Princi as follows 


Brockport, ,.......CHAS. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.... sesceses-J AMES M, CasseTy, Pa.D 
Cortland .,.... -+++» FRANCIS J, CHENEY, Pa.D, 
Fredonia ...,.......F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo, .,..........JN0. M. Mruwe, A.M, 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK 8. CaAPEN, PH.D, 
Oneonta ,,..........JAMES M. Miung, Pa.D, 
Oswego.,... ........-E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,,.,........ THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 


Persons graduating from pang training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bri ng ® rye le cer- 
tificate ef proficiency from the p mot school 
where the work was performed, will credited witb 
pe —s subject -aatters complete for the comet 

Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poi! 
eal Ge | Geograph y, American History and Civil Goverr - 





SHORTHAND. 


B. C. GREGORY, Saat. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and are row beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very reat indeed.” 

e Frqpegranbie Teacher”’ (i5c.) and 
“Manual ved wer sent on receipt of 5@c, Address 
ISAAC PIT MAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
New York. ‘Aiphabet free. 

Take Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
a ogg School of Shorthand and Type writing, 95 

Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc 
tion Thorough. Circulars free. 





‘REASONS WHY 22.225. 





position with 
the New York Educational Bureau, It is estad/isted. 
five; has uneqgua/lea facilities for reaching public 
and private schools in every section of the country ; 
works faithfully for every member ; has no time for 
hearsay positions; does aot not ify candidates by 
wholesale. 


COLLEGE 2™ NORMAL 


graduate, wanted in every state and county. Do you 
want a better position for September ‘93. Many 
good positions are decided early and it will do no 
harm to write full particulars. Do not say ‘*Send 


! your circulars.’ You write fully to the Manager, 


and at once. Best proof furnished for our reasons 
why. Address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, 
61 E. oth St , (Near Broadway.) New York, 
N. B.—If in N. Y. city call personally. 





> | BEATTY’S ORGANS Want agt. Cats (Free 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N 





The finest quality of Bells few Churches, 
Chimes.Schools.etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and’! 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 








BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





P. O. Boz 525. 


tute. 60 cts., post paid. 
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PusuisHep WEEKLy aT $2.50 A YEAR. 





*/ and fanc 





Tre Scnoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
Terms for Our Publicati ms: 

THE SCHOOL gaemse. Weekly. 
bie > cae? OURNA 
THE TEACHERS: ae Monthly. 1-35 
ae eee FOUNDATIONS. 
Club Rates on ‘on Application. 

Please send remittances by by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address ali’ letters 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 

262 Wabash Av., Chicago, 11.|352 Washington St., Boston. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 

= > 
Publishers’ Desk. 
three to six hours a day ought to have a 
comfortable seat. Do not make him sit 
in a straight-backed seat or one so high 
Yale desk is one of the most comfortable 
ones we know of and eminently suited for 
schools, lodges, offices, etc. Those who 
the American Desk & Seating Co., 270-272 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
e 

drives away many a care and has an 
ennobling and refining influence. There is 
scarcely an excuse for not having an instru- 
now. Great inducements are offered at} 
present by the Cornish Organ and Piano 
Co., of Washington, N. J. They sell at | 
factory tothe home. This saves the pur- | 
chaser the intermediate profits that are | 
usually added to the price of the instrument. | 
The Cornish company sell one thousand | 
organs and pianos a month and can point | 
to an organ or piano of their make in every 
live within 200 miles of their factory can | 
visit the manufacturers at their expense, and | 
become satisfied that everything is as rep- |& 
wards; pianos, fiom $175 up, for cash or | 2 
on easy credit. Instruments are shipped | ¢ 
on trial and no pay is required unless they | 


ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 
Per year. 
ition. Monthy — 
our T Times. Monthly. - - 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

The child who is confined in school from 
that his feet do not reach the floor. The 
wish to know more about it should write to 

What is the home without music! It 
ment when it can be procured so cheaply as 
manufacturers’ prices direct from the| 
It means just half the usual retail price. | 
county in the United’States. Those who 
resented. Organs are sold from $25 
give satisfaction. Send for the Cornish 








>“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


Sleepy. 





Ifa man is drowsy 
in the day time 
after a good 
night’s sleep, 
. there’s indiges- 
tion and stomach 
disorder. 


BEECHAM’S 


PIL LL by removing the waste 


matter which is clog- 
ing the system, will cure all Bilious 
and Nerveus Disorders, and will 
quickly relieve Sick Headache. r 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box 
} New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 











Company’s new catal It contains 
beautiful colored illustrations, accurate des- 
criptions, and lowest prices of the latest and 
finest styles of pianos and organ. 
+e 
Those who visit New York wil find 
James McCreery & Co’s store, Broadway & 
11th street, a very convenient and alto- 
gether satisfactory place to trade. The 
special attraction in their dry goods depart- 
ment this week will be the sale of ladies’ 
Scotch and English tweeds for early spring. 
They jhave also an abundance of handsome 
light mixtures, notched diagonals, Eng- 
lish block plaids, and chessboard checks ; 
English hop-sackings in dark blue and 
effects, to replace serges; new 
French perme in patterns taken from the 
best of foreign ulsterings and woven in light 
weights. 
* 


Thousands of women in all parts of the 
country have tested the merit of Dr. War- 
ner’s corsets. All he asks for them is a 
fair trial, and he is sure they will give satis- 
faction. The coraline used is superior to 
whalebone and absolutely unbreakable. For 
information address Warner Brothers, 359 
Broadway, New York. 

e 


Herbert Spencer has well said that “the 
weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining 
element as food.” Sucha food is found in 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites which is 
ae bl to the brain and nerves, and in- 
creases activity and vital force. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians and many of 
the best educators in the world. A pam- 
phlet will be sent free on application to F. 
Crosby Co., 56 W. 25th street, New York. 

* 
Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, Or during vacation should address T. M. 
WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A good pen is appreciated by teachers, 
students, bookkeepers, and others who 
have to use it a great deal. That is the 
reason why Joseph Gillott’s 
so popular. 
| fifty years, and more people use them to- 
|day than ever before. The celebrated 
| numbers 303, 404, 604E. F., 351, 601 E. F., 
170, and the other styles may be had of all 
dealers throughout the world. Send to| 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, New | 
York. 

e 
During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWS’S SOOTHING SyRvpP has been used for over | 
pL ay | YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | 
HILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
EM It SOOTHES the CHILD; SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b Druggists, tn 
oery. part of the world. Be sure and as 
Winslow’s Soothing ~ gil and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


We have recently examined a book of 
selections entitled Masterpieces of Amer- 
ican Literature, prepared for use in school, 
and can say we have never seen a better 
book of itskind. The selections given are 
real masterpieces and their reading and 
study will develop a genuine taste for liter- 
ature and instil a love for our land and its 
institutions. The authors are Irving, Bryant, 


erson, Webster, Everett, with a portrait and 
biographical sketch of each author. The 
selections are given complete so that the 
pupil may get an idea of them as artistic 
productions. The book has been endorsed 
by the leading educators of the country. It 
may be obtained of Houghton, Mifflin & 
& Co., New York, Boston & Chicago. 
@ 


John! get Hall’s Hair Renewer and keep 





your hair lustrous and free from dandruff. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So promptly and effecty- 
ally overcomes THAT 
TIRED FEELING, 
as to conclusively prove 
this medicine “makes 
the weak strong.” J. B, 
Emerton, a well known 
: merchant of 
Mr. J.B. a. ae ~ Drsve Fate 
complicate 4 

and Mtanor woubles. e took HOODS 

SARSAPARILLA and it le relief and 

c= comfort. He says: * it Ged-send 

any one suffering as I did.” 
Hoop’s PILL cure Habitual © 
restoring Dariotoltie action of tho alimentary an ay 











is often uivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘“ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 














steel pens are | 
They have held their place for | 





muscle, 


BOV/NINE 


Lhe only Raw Food. 


‘Builds up bone and 


creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 





yotor's: Mrs. 
aYL — y, 
Ares preoUS of Belleville, Kan.: 

Bt “When I began your 

treatment 3 mos. ago I was so 


exhausted by ailments that I could not{ 
doany work. The accompanying fig-| Weight at iss ie > 7 
ures show the result of 3 months’ treat-| 
ment. I now feel aaah +" being. Ilis| Waist... 
and pains are al! go: y friends are} fips... 
will Sheerfully reply to inquiries with 
PATIENTS, TREATED 7 “MAlL.” CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless. Send 6 cents in stamps for particulars to 


We. 0. W. . “suvotn. M'VICKER’S THEATER. CHICSGO, ILL. 








Franklin, Holmes, Longfellow, Hawthorne, | 
| Whittier, Thoreau, O'Reilly, Lowell, Em- | 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knows 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most ac 
adjustment with perfect mechanical Saswee to 
insure an artistic success and permane 

Having every Ln. a d for this aun 4 of work, I cam 
now offer reasonable prices oe consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., AY. 
DEAF #38. #740 novses cynen 


qniy by P.Hacon, 65 Brecgr UT. Wann ta eek 


OPIUM osphine Hs Habit Cured in 1 
a 44 
DRAd-STEPHENG Cater One. 











Te vo, 
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Literary Notes. 


——The Bering Sea Commissioners will be sup- 

ied with The Century Dictionary by the State 
Bepecmneat, and it will be the standard in their de- 
liberations. The Century is now the authority at 
Chautauqua. 


——The brilliant volume of fiction entitled Za 
Bella, by Egerton Castle, author of Consequences, 
which is attracting so much attention in England, 
is to be published immediately in Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, 

——The literary world has long since recognized 
the fact that the writing of military descriptions is 
as distinct an art as the production of a drama or a 
society novel. Future novelists who may select the 
civil war in America as their theme will find much 
help from the book of Major George B. Davis, U. 
S. A. It is a history of the war told by officers’ 
ordersand dispatches and is entitled 7he Literature 
of War. This volume, issued by the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, is altogether a 
wonderful work. 





A very important addition to chemical litera- 
ture comes from the press of J. _B- Lippincott 
Company, entitled ‘‘ The Tannins :” a Monograph 
on Vegetable Astringents, by ibe Trimble, 
Ph.M, 


Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, 
have issued, as No. 3 in their Fair library, One Year, 
a Tale of Wedlock translated from the Swedish. The 
story treats of questions of love and marriage under 
peculiar circumstances. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with many charming descriptions. 





——The latest addition to Harper's Franklin Square 
library is a novel by H. B. Finlay Knight, enti- 
tled 4 Girl With A. Temper. It is said to be an 
uncommonly good piece of story-telling. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing adoption of books recently made by the school 
rd of San Francisco, California: For Second 
and Third Grades—Scudder’s Fadles ana Folk 
Stories ; Fourth Grade—Hans Andersen's Stories, 
Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndilly and other Stor- 
zes, Fifth Grade—Hawthorne’s 7rue Stories from 
New England History: Sixth Grade—Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood Tales, Longfellow’s Children’s Hour 
and other Selections; Seventh Grade—Holmes’ 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle and 
other Poems, Lowell’s Under the Old Elm and 
other Poems. Ail these masterpieces are to be 
found in the Riverside Literature Series. 


—Henry Holt & Co., will shortly publish Zz¢er- 
ary Criticism for Students, by Prof. Edward T. 
McLaughlin of Yale, a book which the publishers 
believe to be novel ; it consists of selections on lit- 
erary zsthetics by the great English critics from Sir 
Philip Sydney to Walter Pater. They will also 
publish Representative English Literature by 
Henry S. Pancoast, University Extension Lecturer. 
It contains a large proportion of literary history. 


o 
Impaired Digestion repaired by BEECH- 
AM'S PILLS, 
* 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage; Ex- 
c= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, rr Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsom Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. ‘Buvepena plan. Flevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hote! 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. For¢ 
& Co.,, Proprietors, 


* 
Two Men and a Girl. 

This is certainly an odd title fora book and the 
Story itself must be an odd one, for the title of a 
novel usually lends akey to its character. What the 
adventures of **Two Men and a Girl” may have 
been we are not prepared to oy, not having read the 
volume, but if they did one thing they were sensi- 
ble and enjoyed themselves. That is to say, if they 
took a ride over the people's popular route, the St. 
Paul & Duluth Railroad, they did right and had a 
eee time journeying over the route. This rail- 

ay which for years has carried the title of “ The 
Du uth Short on, ” is the short line between the 
inland twins Paul and Minneapolis, and the 
lake twins, Daitch and West Superior. Besides, 
it runs to Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other points, 
making close connections at main terminals with 
trains going in all directions. It uses the finest 
equipment ; 1ts roadbed is conceded to be perfect ; its 
trains are fast ; its hours are convenient to the busy 
business man; it makes a poems | of providing 
every comfort, ‘and its patrons never fail to advertise 
it in the most ‘complimentary terms. It is deserving 
of all the good that may be said of it, for it stands 
as a model route, up tothe times and anxious to 
please. Always take the Duluth Short Line when 
traveling north and south. Information cheerfully 
furnished by ticket aneats ¢ -. ~ be obtained upon 
application to Geo. W. neral Passenger 
Agent or W. A. Russell, pt. General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. For information respecting 
lands for sale by this company, maps showing 
location of farms, etc., and other particulars apply 
Mint eae Clark, Land Commissioner, St. 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk. WARNER'S 
Coraline Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 












Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 





A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s ° 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
sreciies, Moth- ‘Patch: 


Rash 
Skin diseases, 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 


‘As you 
One bottle will Yast six mon 
e 
Po oo removes superfiuous hair withou ui 


.T. HOPEINS® Prop’ 87 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 


For sale by a tsand Fancy Seeds Dealers 
throughout the | LA x ak and Euro; 
"8, Sree, 


Also found i “"Y. City at R. i 
gihrich’s, i Ridle ta "s Poot had Fancy 

2 Be tations. ¥ $1,000 Reward for 
‘and proot - any ry > the name. 


R ae TRIGOPHEROUS 











An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

—— eruptions and diseases of the 
’ skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All Gregaiets or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








DRY GooDs, 











Stylish Scotch Tweeds 


— FOR — 


EARLY SPRING DAYS. 


A special attraction in our dress 
goods department this week will 
be the sale of Ladies’ Scotch 
and English Tweeds for Early 
Spring. 

An abundance of handsome 
light mixtures, Notched Diagon- 
als, English Block Plaids, and 
Chessboard Checks. 

English Hop-sackings in dark 
blue and fancy effects, to re- 
place serges. 

New French Cheviots in pat- 
terns taken from the best of 
foreign Ulsterings and woven in 
light weights. 

We have the best collection of 
goods of this order procurable, 
and they have been marked at 
very close prices for this sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IItn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 









A 


with $10, $15, and 
T yor 


COMPANY 


for One 
po unds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation ter se.ling Pure Good 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box289. 34 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


Fine Teas. 





RUT LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delici 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever cin sis durin 


eas. at, and Amoy, 
Japan, Imperial, Young 
Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in United 


CET UP ORDERS. @& 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Tea send in your orders. Bé)bs. Fine 


the next ey he China Tea Sets and Lamps 
£0 ci ders to in’ uce our excellent New Crop 
Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast. 
yson, Guppowder, Sun Sun <oep and 
tates 

pound of our tea w — than three 





THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 





By Matcotm Mac Vicar, Ph.D., First Chancellor of McMaster University, Toronto, 


Ont. 


This is a book for teachers who wish to understand the laws of Education. 


received and assimilated, and how it should be imparted. 
1zmo. Cloth. 178 pages. By mail, 7o7cents; at 


COURSES AND METHOD 


It tells how knowledge is 


It is a book no teacher can afford to be without. 


retail, 60 cents. 


Courses of Studies and 
Methods of Teaching. 





By Joun T. Prince, Agt. Mass. Board of Education, 


12mo, Cloth. x+344 pages. To teachers, 75 cents. 
Valuable to all teachers in the common schools, and invaluable to those who have not had a normal training 


and considerable experience. 


GINN & COMPANY, P 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





ublishers, 
CHICAGO. 





FROEBEL,” EDUCATION BY| 


SELF-ACTIVITY. | 


Stands for the ‘*‘ New Education,” the Kindergarten, and the whole development of | 
modern methods of teaching. By H. CourrHope Bowen, of Cambridge. 
net $1.00. 


I2mo, 





Also ready in The Great Educators Series : 


Aristotle; Alcuin; Loyola. 


Each 12mo, net, $1.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, 143-145 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 


according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actuai use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. : 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, !0 CENTS. 

For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, Train- 
ing Teacher, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. PoweLt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (G3~ Send for terms for introduction, 














CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co.. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 


[IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 

Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library pending, Saat ued, 30,000 
volumes carried in stoc Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “ Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superintendent Akers, “ I con tu- 
late you, and the book buying public as well.” 


Ge We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line Wr-te for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 








| subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

Generac Notes. TRAINING FoR “* TeLiinc By Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A Pvea ror THE Uses oF THE 

Starr Notation in Scuoots, by S. M. Crossir. 

Pupit Teacuers’ EXAMINATION IN Practicat Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon SunpDAy 

Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC {in Both No- 

TATIONS). “ Curistmas Time,” Two-part 

By B. Manse. Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sonc,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, * THe 

CuristmAs Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxs. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c- 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 





